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YEARS of PROVEN SAFETY 


Invest at (); h with safeguards that have 
0 


resulted in this record 





1TH the passing of 1926 

The F. H. Smith Com- 
pany marks the completion of 
$4 years of continuous service 
to first mortgage investors— 
$4 years in which every cent 
of interest and maturing prin- 
cipal has been paid promptly 
and in full. Founded in Janu- 


ary, 1873, The F. H. Smith 
Company now has a record of 


No Loss to Any Investor 
in 54 Years 


As a result of this long record 
of proven safety, confidence in 
Smith Bonds is world-wide. 
Men and women in 48 States 
and in 33 countries and terri- 
tories abroad have bought 


Smith Bonds by mail. 
In buying Smith Bonds you 


are dealing with one of the old- 


The F. H. Smith Company, 

Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
Without obligation on my part send me your 
booklets ,“‘Fifty-four Years of Proven Safety” 
and “How to Build an Independent Income.” 
You also may send me your suggestions of 612% 
Smith Bonds for 

the investment of $ 


Address......... 


est and largest real estate bond 
houses in America; you are se- 
curing for your funds the safe- 
guards maintained by a house 


which has demonstrated its 
good faith and integrity; which 
has amplecapital and extensive 
facilities; and which has pro- 
tected its investors against loss 
for $4 years. 


You are dealing, moreover, 
with a house that is equipped 
togive youacomplete, personal 
investment service by mail. 


You may buySmith Bonds outright for 
cash, in $1,000, $500 and $100 denomi- 

nations; or you may buy one or more 
bonds by ten equal monthly payments. 
Regular monthly payments earn the full 
rate of bond interest—O61%24%. 


Mail the coupon for our new, illustrated anni- 
versary booklet, “Fifty-four Years of Proven 
Safety,” and for the 1927 editionof our booklet, 
“How to Build an Independent Income.” 








Start Getting Ahead 
Financially in 1927 


uR Investment Savings 

Plan offers you an ideal 
method for putting your sav- 
ings to work safely, systemat- 
ically and at bond interest. 
Under this plan you may buy 
one or more 6%% Smith 
Bonds by ten equal monthly 
payments. Your regular 
monthly payments earn the full 
rate of bond interest—61%4% 

ok ok * 
WHAT YOU CAN DO WITH 
$10 A MONTH AT 644% 


NO. OF INTEREST TOTAL 
YEARS EARNED ACCUMULATED 
5 $ 108.99 § 708.99 
10 485.21 1,685.21 
20 2,480.10 4,880.10 
30 7,219.73 10,819.73 
40 17,397.65 22,197.65 


Monthly savings of $20, $30, 
$40, $50 or more will produce 
proportionately larger results, 
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Founded 1873 


SMITH BUILDING -. WASHINGTON, D.C. 
285 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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The Complete Short Stories 


~IGuy de Meupassant 
Now in ONE Volume 


O OTHER writer, living or dead, has ever pictured gamut of human passions, the,full breadth and depth 
life with the fearless audacity and daring devotion of French life and love. 
to truth of Guy de Maupassant, Any one of the 223 Now for the first time he can know and enjoy all 
unsurpassed masterpieces contained in this marvelous the superb short stories of Maupassant, many of them 
book would bring fame to a lesser writer. In stories never before published in English, except in rare 
that may be read in ten minutes, Maupassant, with his editions long out of print! Every translation abso- 
characteristic pagan frankness, embodies the entire lutely complete, authentic and unabridged. 


The Supreme Short Stories of All Time—223 Titles 
























Virtue! Virtue in the Ballet Room No. 11 The Story of a Farm Girl Ghosts 

A Piece of String Fecundity The Tobacco Shop Love The New Sensation 

In the Moonlight Am I Insane? A Passion Ugly A Mesalliance 

Mme. Fifi The Charm Dispelled Regret e Hole The Carter’s Wench 

The Horla A Little Walk The False Gems A Family The Bed 

The Inn A Dead Woman’s Secret A Useful House The Venus of Braniza Words of Love 

The Devil Bed No. 29 Was It a Dream? The Sequel of Divorce The Impolite Sex 

Waiter, A Bock! Doubtful Happiness Boule de Suif Mademoiselle The Farmer’s Wife 

The Mad Woman After Death The Diamond Necklac Graveyard Sirens On Perfumes 
A Way to Wealth An Unfortunate Likeness 
Forbidden Fruit A Rupture 
Madame Parisse Profitable Business 
A Wife’s Confession The Lost Step 
Love’s Awakening The Artist’s Wife 
Woman’s Wiles The Rendezvous 
The Wedding Night A Fashionable Woman 
On Cats An Old Maid 
One Phase of Love The Love of Long Ago 
A Poor Girl A Queer Night in Paris 
Caught The Diary of a Madman 
Magnetism In His Sweetheart’s Livery 
Countess Satan Margot’s Tapers 


And 150 More Matchless Masterpieces 


Read it FREE 


You must see this amazing book to appreciate it 
fully. Fine quality India paper, large, readable 
type; the beautiful “ZLife-time’’ Keratol, richly 
grained binding stamped with 22 k. gold. Clip 
and mail the coupon now, keep and read the @ 
book a week, then decide if you want it. You 7 
risk nothing; you alone are the judge of the 
book’s merit. Send no money now—just a 
the coupon! e 





Fan, J. 
é Black Co., 
650. © 6. O08, oon é (Dept. 512) 
WALTER J. BLACK Ca. Iv) Madioen 
M Madison Avenue @ New york NY. 

MEW YORK CITY. MX 


o Gentlemen: Send me 
for free examination, 
o your new one-volume 
* edition of Guy de Mau- 
passant’s complete Short 
Stories, printed in large, 
clear type, on fine India pa- 
& per; limp, maron_ Keratol 
£ binding, stamped in 22 K. gold, 
and gold-top pages. I will either 
y 4 send you $5.45 in full payment with- 
in one week or return the book at 
e your expense. 
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— s po > Mark X here if you prefer your copy bound in 
Send No Money Mail Cou = ¢ Persian Morocco. Add $1.50 to the price. Same 
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Anti-Birth Race 
Sirs: 

I have just read with indignation your 
account of the will of a Canadian million- 
aire (TIME, Dec. 20) under which about 
$1,500,000 will go to the parents of the 
largest number of children born in Ontario 
between now and Oct. 31, 1935. 

Something must be done to stop the ter- 
rible suffering to women in the “birth 
race” which is sure to ensue for this 
money. I can think of only one way to 
stop it, but please print my idea. It is 
not “highfalutin,” but is based on the fact 
that men will act only from the most sordid 
self interest. 

Let a man with $50,000 to invest select 
ten young men and women from families 
known to be prolific, and let him set them 
up as five married couples in Ontario, on 
the promise that if any couple wins the 
prize they will turn it over to their bene- 
factor. The sum of $50,000 would easily 
cover the support of these people, and a 
docto? and nurse to advise and care for 
them in a scientific way. Let it be 
announced that this scientific attempt to 
win the prize was being made, and other 
contestants would soon drop out. 

Thus ‘five young couples would be tided 
over their period of early struggle, and the 
five women should not suffer much if 
chosen from “easy bearing” families and 
given “twilight sleep.” One of the couples 
would be “scientifically sure’ to win the 
prize, and from his $50,000 the investor 
(whatever his motives) would have made 
the enormous profit of $1,450,000 in nine 
years! 

Will not some rich man think over my 
plan and act? 


Mrs. WILLIAM MILLER 
Chicago, Ill. 


Bull, Fold 


Sirs: : 
Please correct your error regarding 
Smith Wildman Brookhart in Time, Dec. 
13. You say “The wild bull of the 
Senate will be back again in the 70th 
session, having made peace with the 
Iowa Republicans.”’ A state paper ex- 
pressed the facts more correctly as_ fol- 
lows: “Smith Wildman Brookhart is home 
again in the Republican fold—it was done 
by moving the fold over to him.” 
ERNEST WYKES 
“The Progressive Plumber” 


This is NOT: Ye Old Tyme Plumbynge 
Shoppe ! 


Humboldt, Iowa 


Crutches, Apes 
Sirs: 

Having observed in Time, Nov. 8, your 
desire for a really good slogan, I submit 
the following: 

From Shakespeare: “TIME goes on crutches.” 
From Browning: “TIME is for dogs 
and apes.” 
EBENEXEER FRY 
Deep Springs, Calif. 
Bad.—ED. 


Butter & Eggs 

Errors in the article “Last Dollar” 
under Business in the issue of Dec. 13, 
simply must be corrected. 

Referring to lake ships you say “long 
round-topped whalebacks for the most 
part—carry coal’ etc., but there are 
only about four of this type in _ inter- 
lake traffic while there are about 400 
United States boats of the new flat-deck, 
straight-side type. 

Again, “they haul—iron ore from Lake 
Superior’s southern — shores.” Escanaba, 
Marquette and Ashland are the south shore 
ports. This year Ashland’s tonnage was 
7,140,203 and the tonnage of Marquette and 
Escanaba was estimated at 10,000,000. 
Duluth-Superior and Two Harbors tonnage 
41,380,931. 

Incidentally, did you know that Duluth- 
Superior port is the second largest in 
tonnage in the United States, exceeded 
only by New York? See recent Govern- 
ment Report. 


“Insurance lapsed with the first week 
of the month.” A _ half truth for while 
policies expired at midnight on Nov. 30, 
they were extended for five’ days, then 
four days, then three days so it does 
not lapse until midnight of Dec. 12. All 
ships leaving port prior to the end of 
the insurable period are covered to the 
end of the trip, hence even if locked in 
ice all winter, they are insured. 

Let me be the first to wish Time and its 
editors unbounded success during the com- 
ing year and that the subscription list 
will at least treble. 

GALEN E. BUSH 
Duluth, Minn. 
Sirs: 

“Whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth.” 

If you cannot, either in provincial Man- 
hattan or cosmopolitan Cleveland, find 
accurate printed information about Great 
Lakes shipping, surely some ex-deckhand 
could be hired to fill in the apparently 
considerable gaps of your knowledge of 
the most important of all fresh water 
highways. e* 

The chief iron-ore-producing region of 
the United States, moreover, is north 
and west of Lake Superior; and shipment 
is made from the northern shore in much 
greater volume than “from the lake's 
southern shores.” 

The annual flow of tonnage through the 
“Soo” canals is several times that through 
the Panama, and includes, besides iron, 
coal and wheat, a miscellany containing 
among other, things thousands of auto- 
mobiles and a large percentage of the 
butter and eggs with which the East is 
Se8. « « 

JuLIuUS M. NOLTE 

Duluth, Minn. 


Tide 


Sirs: 

Did you know that we have in England a 
magazine called Time and Tide? Many of 
your readers, I am sure, would be inter- 
ested in a description of this paper which 
I would be glad to write and send you 
for a modest compensation. 


John 


Manchester, England. 

Time and Tide is a_ feminist 
weekly review, is waited for by 
no man.—ED. 


Oscarson 


Snook, Sparrow 


The Bible says, Not a sparrow falls with- 
out God knowing about it;* but really it 
seems to me that Time does nearly as 
well. 

When that Mr. Snook wrote in (Time, 
Dec. 6) I had never heard such a name; 


*A  misquotation. Doubtless Subscriber 
Simpson refers to Luke XII: 6, “Are 
not five sparrows sold for two farthings, 
and not one of them is forgotten before 
God,”” or Matthew X: 29, “Are not two 
sparrows sold for a farthing? And one 
of them shall not fall on the ground with- 
out your Father.’’—Eb. 





but I see today in your answer to a letter 
from a Mr. Box (Timg, Dec. 20) that you 
have already had two stories about Snooks. 

I shouldn't think a Snook was much 
more important than a sparrow myself. | 
suggest the slogan: ‘Not a snook falls with- 
out TIME knowing about it.” 

AMELIA SIMPSON 
Akron, Ohio 


Sirs: 

Just where subscriber Montague Snook 
got his information about John Wilson 
Snook I do not know but I do know that 
out here in Idaho we know lots more about 
him. 

He has the big cattle ranch all right 
but to say he is a prison warden at Sal- 
mon, Idaho, is rather amusing because it 
is a little town far into the mountains 
and the only penal institution of which 
it might boast is a little two-by-four jail. 
Salmon is a county seat. 

The facts are that he was warden of the 
Idaho state penitentiary at Boise, several 
hundred miles from Salmon, four’ con- 
secutive two-year terms from 1900 to 1909. 
Again, in 1924, he was called to the war- 
denship of the institution but had served 
only a year when he accepted a call to 
the wardenship of the federal prison at 
Atlanta, Ga., where he is now. 

In addition, he has. served his. state 
in a legislative capacity having been a 
member of the lower house of the Idaho 
legislature several times. 

We think quite a lot of John Wilson 
Snook out here in Idaho. 


WILLIAM .BATES PRATT 
Editor The Idaho Statesman 
Boise, Idaho 


Also 


Sirs: 

Please cancel my subscription to your 
magazine as I haven’t time to read such 
trashy criticisms as I have seen in your 
paper, especially on religion. Also, your 
article on the imperial conference. I am 
a Roman Catholic and a Canadian and a 
believer in international unity. 


M. L. HANLAN 


Espanola, Ontario 


Spotlight 


Sirs: 

Please discontinue the subscription to 
TIME now addressed to Mr. & Mrs. C. F. 
Clark, 1935 Burlingame Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
upon its expiration this month. Although 
I am nominally at least a Republican, your 
waste of two or three pages in each issue 
discussing the favorite colors of Mrs. Cool- 
idge, President Coolidge’s colds and indis- 
position, and such drivel is sickening. Also 
many of your brilliant (7) descriptions 
of worfi personages, governmental actions, 
scientific observations, and the like are 
evidently written by somebodies or  no- 
bodies who are anxious to get in the 
spotlight by using belittling descriptions, 
large and unfamiliar words, and _ other 
such silly devices. There are some good 
points in the magazine, also some excellent 
pieces of writing in spots, but the trivial 
and inconsequential are dwelt upon at 
such great length that they leave a bad 
taste. I do not have a great deal of time 
for reading and prefer to devote that 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE IS $5 YEARLY 


—and the subscribers read it from cover to cover 


Roy E. Larsen, Circutation Mer., Time, Inc. 


Penton Buitpinc, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 


send me a bill ($5.00). 
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time to magazines on the order of World’s 
Work, Golden Book and the National Geo- 
graphic, in which one receives full value 
for time spent on them. 


C. F. CLARK 
Detroit, Mich. 
Surprise 
Sirs: 


Mr. John N. Browning of Maysville, Ky. 
(TIME, Dec. 13) seems to be more favor- 
ably impressed with your speed of getting 
news to the readers of your publication 
than IL. I will admit that for a_ weekly 
devoting its columns to current news, 
TIME does wonders in getting its news 
out in the shoriest possible time. But 
seven days, in this age, means much to 
news. There is always embarrassment for 
me when I am informed by friends that 
topics that I introduce for discussion often 
prove a week or two weeks old. This, 
I blame to TIME. 

GEORGE R. KOEBEL 

Chicago, Ill. 

(You surprise me by publishing some 
letters very much out of Time's’ favor. 
You will surprise me more if you publish 
this.) 


Nothing in TIME is two weeks 
old unless so stated. To Subscriber 
Koebel’s keen friends, all praise. 
—Eb. 


Genteel Subscribee 


Sirs 

I am not an original subscriber to TIME. 
However, I became a subscribee about a 
year ago, when a wealthy friend celebrated 
the Christmas season by sending you my 
name plus five dollars. I have never 
before heard of a_ subscribee—so far as 
I know, therefore, | am THE Original 
Subscribee. 

{ am not writing either to praise or 
blame TIME, but merely to ask your aid. 
I examine the wrapper of my copy 
carefully each week, and I am distressed 
to note that the expiration date thereon 
ha&’ not yet been advanced to_ include 
1927. This embarrasses me. I am _ given 
to understand that 1 have been brought 
up genteel, and somehow I can't persuade 
myself that it would be quite genteel to 
eall the situation baldly to my friend’s 
attention. Here you can help me. If you 
will print this letter in TIME—anywhere 
in TimE—he will see it. . .. This method 
of communication would actually be surer, 
as well as more genteel, than a_ direct 
méssage, for I am by no means as sure 
that he reads all my letters as that he 
reads all of TIME... . 

I'm going to be wholly frank with 
you, in full confidence that you will not 
take advantage of a fellow’s straightfor- 
wardness. I intend, if all else fails, to 
send you five dollars before Jan. 1. That’s 
how desperate I am. 

RoscoE Macy 
Cashier First State Bank 
Lynnville, Iowa 


No Spoof 


Sirs: 

“As everyone knows,” I’ve been in the 
coffee business 40 years and always be- 
lieved the par value of Brazilian milreis 
to be about 27d. English, or 54c U. S. 
Webster's New International confirms 
(p. 434). 

TIME, Nov. 29, p. 17, col. 2 says par 
value 32.45c. Now I read Time a lot and 
depend on you fellows for facts, not fiction, 
and I don’t want you to be spoofing. ... 


F. T. Nutt JR. 


Hamilton Club 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TIME never spoofs. Let Original 
Subscriber Nutt consult The United 
States Department of Commerce 
Yearbook for 1925, p. 607; and 
read under Brazil, “Currency and 
Exchange Monetary unit, milreis; 
par $0.3244.” TIME referred to the 
only Brazilian monetary unit in 
common circulation, or quoted in 
international exchange, or men- 
tioned in the Department of Com- 
merce Yearbook: the paper milreis. 

There exist, however, chiefly in 
museums, a few examples of the 
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Upper Sandusky, one of northern Ohio’s 
most thriving and attractive villages, and 
once the seat of government of the 
Wyandotte Iadians, is now one of the 
best-lighted communities as well. 


at town is this?” 


It is Upper Sandusky, a historic 
Ohio village. 


But only two years ago motorists 
used to ask ‘“‘What town is this?’’, 


The Mayor of Upper 
Sandusky says that 
without difficulty he 
read a newspaper in 
the center of the 
broadest street inter- 
section when the new 
lights were turned on, 
and that the appear- 
ance of the village is 
entirely changed. The 
same G-E engineering 
service which made 
this possible is avail- 
able to any other city, 


anywhere. 


as they drove through its dark 
streets. 

Now, an investment of $2 per 
capita per year has made Upper 
Sandusky one of the State’s best- 
lighted villages. 

Modern street lighting is a great 
asset. 
accidents, stimulates business, and 
puts cities on the map. 


It decreases crime and 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 











metallic milreis, doubtless referred 
to by Original Subscriber Nutt. 
—ED. 


Apology Requested 
Sirs: 

gg Being of Western birth, I cannot 
allow the wonders of the far West to go 
unheralded. Was it too much of an effort 
on your part to make mention, and _ in- 
clude in the list of the world’s tallest 
structures, the L. O. Smith Building in 
Seattle, Wash., a 42-story structure? ... 


L. E. WITNEY 


Springf Mas 


en 


Sirs: 
Please note that the American Insur- 


ance Union Citadel of 38 stories attained 
the heicht of 360 feet, May, 1926, at 
Columbus, Ohio, is the highest building 
in the world outside New York City, 
and could also be included in list of 
skyscrapers in TIME, Dee. 13. 
WENDELL KocH 

Columbus, Ohio 


Sirs: 

In Time, Dec. 13, (p. 20, ArT), you 
gave a list of the largest buildings in 
the United States. I would like to say that 
here, right here in Cincinnati, is a_build- 
ing, namely the Union Central Life Insur- 
ance Building, which is 34 stories and 
495 feet above street level. It belongs in 
the list more than the Straus, Tribune or 


(Continued on p. 28) 


Thousands Budéet To Fortunes by 
this expert accountant’s system 


Send for FREE 
ONE-WEEK 
inspection 


this big helpful book 
containing budget sys- 
tem and record sheets 
for family expenses for 


4 years. 


Do you also THINK you cannot save? 


F A $2,800-a-year man, with a wife, three chil- 
dren and dignity to support, can save $23 a 
month—every month—how much can you save? 


If he—a small town school principal—can use 
this monthly saving to swing a mortgage on 
acreage at the town’s outskirts, and after 4 years 
sell half the land for double the cost of it all, can’t 
you also find some highly profitable investment 
for saving? 


One more question: If literally thousands of 
men and women, with incomes from $1,500 to 
$15,000, have found that ONE-TENTH and more 
of their incomes slip away without buying any- 
thing worth-while, isn’t it worth-while finding out 
just where and WHY your whole income VAN- 
ISHES? 


There is only one way to answer those questions—by 
budgeting your income and keeping daily expense records. 


When you write down in a real book every cent you spend 
you are astounded at the sum of pennies frittered way. 
You stop the daily leaks and yet you don’t feel any sacrifice. 


When you decide what proportion of income you should 
spend on amusements, on clothing, on food, etc. you get a 
BIG THRILL in keeping within the limits. And you get 
keen buying sense—more for your money. 


No skimping on essentials is necessary, no miserliness. 
You STOP only WASTE. 


That is the simplicity of budgeting. In truth, it is: Budget 
to prosperity or Bungle into poverty. 


Any sacrifice of happiness? In this. race against the 
H. C. L. the only happy ones are those in the lead. The 
laggers are miserable—further behind every lap. 


This is the Woolson’s Economy Expense Book, sent to 
you for FREE Inspection if you'll fill out the coupon: simple, 
clear instructions on how to budget your income and followed 
by complete expense record pages for 4 years. It is bound 
in black durable grained Fabrikoid covers (more durable 
than leather) and gold stamped. It is a worthy, business- 
like book for the whole household to use. 


Big opportunities now 


THESE{ are boom times. Investments double and triple. 
These present years are probably the most important 
ones of this century for us to save and invest. Happiness 
for our whole life is at stake. 


That is why these simple instructions on budgeting— 
written by an expert accountant for his family—should be 
used by all whether income is big, or small. It is why the 
2 or 3 minutes daily for keeping the expense records are 
“set with diamonds.” 


Send for Woolson’s Economy Expense Book and examine it 
for 7 days without cost. Picture yourself and family keeping 
the complete records and thereby keeping a goodly part of 
your income. If you like the picture keep and use the book, 
and pay for it. If not, return it. 


GEORGE B. WOOLSON & COMPANY, “| 


120-B, West 32nd Street, 

New York City. 

Gentlemen: Send me, for one week’s free examination, your large 
4 year edition of Woolson’s Economy Expense Book, bound in grained 
Fabrokoid, gold stamped, and containing family budget system with 
expense recouds for 4 years. I will either send you $2.50, the full 
price in one week, or return the book. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The White House Week 


@ Neutral lavendar was the tint 
of table chrysanthemums for the 
season’s second state dinner—an 
appropriate shade, since the guests 
were the diplomatic corps. The 
new gold plate service was used, 
embossed with the U. S. seal and 
coat of arms. Two days earlier, 
the President and Mrs. Coolidge 
had dined with Secretary of State 
and Mrs. Kellogg at their home 
on 19th Street. There they chat- 
ted at table with General Pershing, 
Princess Cantacuzene, other agree- 
able and prominent people, includ- 
ing Lawyer and Mrs. Silas Hardy 
Strawn, of Chicago. 

@ The President’s meeting with 
Mr. Strawn over Secretary Kel- 
logg’s hors d’oeuvres came on the 
evening of the day when the Presi- 
dent had let it be known that Mr. 
Strawn, onetime Chairman of the 
Chinese Extraterritoriality Con- 
ference, was no longer connected 
with the Government, and that he, 
the President, had not read Mr. 
Strawn’s recent report. 


@ The President signed the bill 
increasing salaries of Federal 
judges (TIME, Dec. 20). 

@ Through the White House 
lower corridor, without a card, 
walked a lady whom one or two 
attendants were impressed to see. 
She entered the East Room, where, 
on Nov. 25, 1918, she had been 
married. She was Mrs. Francis 
Bowes Sayre, onetime Jessie Wil- 
son, War President’s daughter, 
now wife of a professor at Har- 
vard Law School. Said she (to a 
guard): “I just wanted to see 
the place and the East Room 
again.” She did not meet any 
member of the Coolidge family. 
@ President Coolidge accepted an 
invitation to speak Dec. 29 in 
Trenton, N. J., at the celebration 
of the Battle of Trenton. The 
Governors of the 13 original states 
are expected to be there. 

aq <A vest was presented to the 
President, who, however, has not 
been seen to wear it. It is a 
Christmas gift, a home-tailored 
garment, from one Joe Stinson, of 
Rumsey, Ky. It is neatly pieced 
together from strips of the skin 
of a seven-foot rattlesnake. Five 
rattles went with the offering, in 
a pocket. 


@ John Coolidge, accompanied by 
his secret service guard,* Col. E.. W. 
Starling, returned from Amherst 
College to spend Christmas vaca- 
tion with his parents. 

@ Representatives Burton, Porter 
and Tinkham went to the White 
House, hoping to revive the Presi- 
dent’s interest in calling a Hague 
conference to codify international 
law. He told them that the na- 
tions of the world are too absorbed 
in economic problems to be inter- 
ested in international codes at this 
time. 


CG The U. S. Steel Corp. having 
declared a 40% stock dividend, 
President Coolidge, among 90,000 
others, heard the news’ with per- 
sonal interest. Holder of some 50 
shares, he will receive 20 more, 
the dividend taking that form. It 
is estimated the shares_ should 
yield a profit of from $2,000 to 
$3,000. 


THE CABINET 


Honorable Britain 


Great Britain last week made 
on time its eighth semi-annual pay- 
ment of War debt interest (this 





*In reply to various stories concerning 
the wherefore of his guard, young Mr. 
Coolidge last week told a newsgatherer at 
Amherst, Mass. : 

“They have to take someone for a 
ride. I suppose I might as well be the 
one. I don’t mind it. It’s probably some 
Democrat who wants to get something off 
his chest.” 
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time $67,950,000), and its fourth 
annual payment of principal (this 
time $25,000,000), $92,950,000 in 
all. Seven other nations: Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Esthonia, Finland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Poland, made 
payments totaling 33,568,418 more. 

Great Britain is by far the larg- 
est War debtor to the U. S., and 
other payments so far are trifling 
compared with hers. She funded 
her obligations first and has gone 
farthest in meeting them. The 
amount of principal and interest 
to date received is $642,730,000. 

Instalments on principal fall due 
annually in December. In 1927, 
as this year, Great Britain will 
pay $25,000,000; by 1933, $32,000,- 
000; 1937, $87,000,000; 1947, 
$51,000,000. 


Home Town Group 


When blind Minnesota Senator 
Thomas David Schall (“it is not 
eyes that make men”) has some- 
thing on his mind, he must be 
heard. Last spring (TIME, June 
28) he was told by Senator As- 
hurst, Arizona, that as the years 
rolled on he would “regret” the 
speech he was then making (call- 
ing his attackers “pettifoggers, 
blackmailers, skunks’). The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota proceeded 
with his speech. 

Senator Schall is a Minneapoli- 
tan, from the city 15 miles from 


' St. Paul, though some would put it 


that St. Paul is 15 miles from Minne- 
apolis.* St. Paul has recently been 
congratulating itself upon its pre- 
eminence at Washington. Though 
both U. S. senators come indeed 
from Minneapolis, yét the St. Paul 
roster includes Secretary of State 
Kellogg, Assistant Secretary of 
State Robert Edwin Olds,+ Solici- 


*Last week came the gratifying report 
that the first St. Paul-Minneapolis “Ssicunley 
banquet in 85 years had been held, healing 
a onetime particularly acrimonious census 
controversy which destroyed the good will 
of the original Twin Cities Good Will Club. 
Leaders from both cities last week claimed 
a combined present population of 900,000, 
predicted an eventual 2,000,000, pledged com- 
bined effort in developing the “Hub of the 
Great Northwest.” 


tAllegedly he inspired the Associated 
Press to make its widely flayed charge 
(Time, Dec. 20) that a ‘“‘Bolshevist hege- 
mony” is being set up in Nicaragua with 
Mexican support “between the U. S. and 
the Panama Canal.” The United Press 
refused to spread this report, which was 
popped conveniently on the eve of a state- 
ment by Secretary Kellogg envisioning a 
sterner attitude toward Mexico. 





tor General William D. Mitchell, 
Rush D. Simmons, in charge of 
Internal Revenue probes, and a 
number of others in lesser posi- 
tion.”* Last week to this total 
was added another. Senator Schall, 
performing one of the most im- 
portant of Senatorial duties, se- 
cured (by buttonholing Mr. 
Mellon) the promise of appoint- 
ment for another St. Paul citizen, 
Carl T. Schuneman, businessman, 
to be Second Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, with direction of 
government building programs. St. 
Paul papers shook metaphorical 
hands with St. Paul; spread the 
news in eight-column headlines. 


THE CONGRESS 
Legislative Week 


The Senate— 

@ Passed immigration bill con- 
taining Senator Wadsworth’s amend- 
ment to admit, in addition to the 
regular quota, 35,000 wives and 
minor children of aliens who de- 
clared their intention of becoming 
citizens. between 1921 and 1924. 
(Bill went to conference.) 


@ Passed appropriation bills for 
the Postoffice and Treasury Depart- 
ments, after Vice President Dawes 
had eliminated a $500,000 item for 
Prohibition “under cover work,” 
on point of order. (Bill went to 
conference.) 

@ Confirmed long list of post- 
masters appointed by the Presi- 
dent. 

C= Passed a bill of Senator Smoot 
of Utah, authorizing the purchase 
of the Pennsylvania Avenue-Mall 
triangle at a cost not to exceed 
$25,000,000. 

CG Debated Rivers and Harbors 
bill, adopted compromise on Great 
Lakes to Gulf of Mexico water- 
way (see below). 


@ Passed unanimously a_ bill 
awarding Congressional Medal to 
and advancing the rank of Lieut. 
Commander Richard E. Byrd and 
Machinist Mate Floyd Bennett. 


The House— 


( Passed appropriation bill of 
$259,386,910 for the Department of 
the Interior. (Bill went to the 
Senate.) 

CG Passed, after a week’s debate, 
the Alien Property bill which pro- 
vides for the payment of the 
claims of U. S. citizens against 
Germany, not in excess of $100,- 
000; for the payment of the claims 
of Germans for ships, patents and 
radio stations, the total not to ex- 
ceed $100,000,000; for the imme- 
diate return of 80% of the German 
property held by the Alien Prop- 


*Though this job-roster is certainly im- 
pressive, yet by contrast with Massa- 
chusetts, New York or Ohio it is scarcely 
more than the black frock of the priest 
to the scarlet of Cardinals. 
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erty Custodian, and for the event- 
ual return of the remaining 20%. 
Most of the debate aimed to en- 
large the figures of the bill; many 
a Representative stuffed the Con- 
gressional Record with glib, pa- 
triotic cratory. (Bill went to the 
Senate.) 

q@ Arose to applaud Representa- 
tive Theodore E. Burton of Ohio 
on his 75th birthday. 


C Adopted a resolution declaring 
a Christmas recess from Dec. 22 to 
Jan. 3, after Representative Tilson, 
Republican floor lieader, had con- 
ferred with Senator Curtis. 


Chicago’s Ditch 


Chicagoans who like nothing bet- 
ter than a good noisy demonstration 
at “the depot” had a splendid one 
last week. In came a train bearing 
a burly moose of a man with hands, 
feet and a smile which any politi- 
cian might envy. And that was 
what he was, a politician, onetime 
Mayor William Hale Thompson of 
Chicago, now chairman of the IIli- 
nois waterways commission. He had 
come from Washington and when 
the brass bands had followed him 
to a hotel he shouted, “Let them 
come in!” 

Curious idlers who wondered why 
they had tagged along, heard him 
declaim: “This is one of the great- 
est days in American history. . . 
The New Orleans steamboats will 
be whistling in Chicago before very 
long... . It’s a fine Christmas pres- 
ent for old Chicago!” 

Out went the idlers to listen for 
New Orleans steamboats, thinking 
what a generous man this burly 
shouter must be, to be giving old 
Chicago Christmas presents. Wiser 
citizens realized that he had seen 
the proper people in Washington. 

For 25 years Chicago has longed 
for a ditch between Lake Michi- 
gan and the Mississippi so that she 
may become a “seaport.” Other 
cities on the Great Lakes have 
blocked Chicago—sued her, brought 
injunctions, vilified her—maintain- 
ing that to fill such a ditch to a 
navigable depth would lower the 
lake levels ruinously. Even Canada 
has glowered. They have accused 
Chicago of having lowered the levels 
ruinously already with her sewage 
disposal canal and added insult to 
injury by declaring that Chicago 
sewage pollutes the entire Great 
Lakes system (excepting Lake Su- 
perior). Lately, with the Chicago- 
Gulf project pending in the Senate, 
the Chicago Tribune, has served its 
public by returning the insult, show- 
ing that Detroit “spews,” that 
Toledo “defiles,” that Cleveland pol- 
lutes and lies about it, that Erie, 
Buffalo and Toronto foster typhoid. 


But the diversion issue has been 
the greatest. Engineers for the 
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defense and engineers for the pros- 
ecution, Army engineers and Cana- 
dian engineers, have examined and 
re-examined the causes of an un- 
deniable lowering of Great Lakes 
levels. Their reports have shown 
that the Chicago drainage canal can 
be charged with only a small frac- 
tion of the shrinkage. Nature, and 
men in cities other than Chica- 
go, have done the rest. The engi- 
neers stated just how much effect 
various degrees of diversion at 
Chicago would have on the levels 
in general; pointed out means of 
preventing any lowering outside of 
Lake Michigan (by control dams 
similar to those at Lake Superior’s 
outlet). But still the wrangling 
went on. Nothing is more invidious 
than intersectional politics. Re- 
gardless of engineering figures, Chi- 
cavo was to be denied diversion in 
principle. 

Shrewd Tllinois congressmen, 
chiefly Representative Martin Mad- 
den, put the Chicago project into 
the Rivers and Harbors Appropria- 
tions Act of the 69th Congress. It 
ealled for only $3,500,000 but if 
passed it would establish the prin- 
ciple of diversion. But there the 
provision stuck, a contributing fac- 
tor to the whole bill’s long delay. 
Only last week was it pried loose, 
and then by a former enemy, Sen- 
ator Willis of Ohio. Coached by 
sage Representative Theodore Bur- 
ton of Ohio, Senator Willis proposed 
an amendment, “That nothing in 
this act shall be construed as au- 
thorizing any diversion of water 
from Lake Michigan.” This amend- 
ment the midwesterners, who had 
sought a version reading “™.. 
does not affect in any way the 
question of diversion .” were 
obliged to accept in a compromise 
conference. The Senate adopted 
the Willis phrase; in other words, 
passed the question of diversion 
along to the Supreme Court to 
decide. The House, aligned by 
Representatives Dempsey of New 
York and Burton of Ohio was 
ready to .o the same. 

Chicago thus had authority for 
its ditch 9 feet deep and 200 feet 
wide from Utica, Ill., to Grafton, 
Tl].—but no authority to fill it with 
lake water. Army officials, unin- 
terested in sectionalism but keen 
for a central U. S. waterway, be- 
lieved that the Secretary of War 
could furnish the necessary au- 
thority. That, said Ohioans and 
others, remains to be adjudicated. 


White House Night 


Two years ago Congress author- 
ized the Navy to build eight light 
cruisers. Action has been taken 
to build five of these. President 
Coolidge in his budget message to 
Congress (TIME, Dec. 18) did not 
recommend appropriations for the 
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remaining three cruisers; instead, 
he suggested that their construc- 
tion be postponed as a means of 
bringing the naval powers of the 
world to a new disarmament agree- 
ment. 


Last week Rear Admiral Edward 
W. Eberle, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, went before the Naval 
Affairs Committee of the House, 
told of the perilous state of the 
Navy,* demanded that Congress 
authorize the building of three 
cruisers and one dirigible in spite 
of the budget provisions. 


Representative Thomas S. Butler 
of Pennsylvania, Chairman of the 
Naval Affairs Committee, father 
of famed General Smedley D. But- 
ler of the Marines, heeded the de- 
mand of Admiral Eberle and took 
his troubles to President Coolidge. 
The first conterence at the White 
House bore no immediate fruit. 
Representative Butler organized his 
committee for action, for revolt if 
necessary. 


Then, after a night conference 
with the President at the end of 
the week, the following compromise 
was reached: 1) Representative 
Butler will introduce a bill, with 
President Coolidge’s approval, pro- 
viding for an ultimate expenditure 
of $140,000,000 for the construc- 
tion of ten 10,000-ton cruisers. 2) 
In the event of an international dis- 
armament conference, the President 
is empowered to suspend such con- 
struction. 3) No appropriation for 
the three cruisers authorized by the 
act of 1924 will be requested at this 
session. 4) The President will prob- 
ably soon approve appropriation 
of $1,000,000 for a 6,000,000-cu-ft. 
dirigible. 

Thus, with ten theoretical 
cruisers, President Coolidge sought 
to ease the hunger of the Navy 
and avoid an argument with Con- 
gress. There was dissent from 
this plan, even in Republican 
ranks. Representative Britten of 
Illinois, ranking Republican of the 
Naval Affairs Committee, who was 
not present at the making of the 
Coolidge-Butler compromise, said: 
“If the bill does not appropriate 
for those three cruisers already au- 
thorized, the authorization for the 
ten additional ones would appear 
to the world as a big bluff.” 


Meanwhile, Navy officers argue 
whether it is better to have three 
cruisers in the hand, or ten in the 
bush. 


*In armaments the U. S. Navy had fallen 
below Great Britain and Japan. It now 
approaches the level of France and Italy. 
According to the 5-5-3 agreement, it should 
be the equal of Great Britain. Its chief 
defect is a scarcity of modern — light 
cruisers and of submarines in commission. 
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SUPREME COURT 


Letters 


Circular letters explaining the 
advantages of a home for unmar- 
ried mothers are lewd, lascivious, 
obscene; and hence are improper 
matter for the U. S. mails. So 


© National 
CONGRESSMAN BUTLER 
Three in hand or ten in the bush? 


said two Federal courts in Texas, 
while sentencing Dr. John C. 
Dysart, proprietor of the Queen 
Anne Private Home at El Paso, 
Tex., to five years in the Leaven- 
worth Penitentiary and fining him 
$2,500. Proprietor Dysart, it seems, 
had sent out some form letters, 
intended for physicians; but sev- 
eral of the letters fell into the 
feminine hands of El Paso school- 
teachers. Irate, they called in the 
law. Proprietor Dysart was found 
guilty. 

Last week, however, the U. S. 
Supreme Court reversed the de- 
cision of the two lower courts, 
vindicated Proprietor Dysart, vexed 
the school-teachers. Its. decision 
said that the language of the let- 
ters could not be considered im- 
proper for the mails unless it was 
“calculated to corrupt the minds 
and morals of those into whose 
hands it might fall.” 

Forthwith, the Supreme Court 
adjourned for the Christmas re- 
cess—to meet again on Jan. 3. 


LABOR 


In Passaic 


The textile strike of Passaic, 
N J., was ended, and for the first 
time in ten and a half months 
men, women and children too, could 
shout without risk of having their 


heads broken by deputies of the 
sheriff. Or they might go _ to 
work, if they wished. Their 
Communistic fellows, as apt as the 
deputies at skull-cracking, would 
not hinder them. 

International President Thomas 
F. McMahon of the United Textile 
Workers, who took charge of the 
strike last summer, after “Com- 
munist” Leader Albert Weisbord 
had withdrawr (TIME, Aug. 23), 
had dealt conciliatingly with Vice 
President Charles F. Johnsan of 
the Botany Mills. They agreed 
that the workers might organize, 
provided they entertained no Com- 
munistio taint; that collective bar- 
gaining would be recognized; that 
no outside help would be hired un- 
til all strikers were placed; that 
the open shop system would pre- 
vail; that future disputes would 
be put to arbitration. Their prin- 
cipals—employers and workers— 
approved their agreement last 
week ; and more than 7,000 strik- 
ers immediately rushed to register 
for work. 


CORRUPTION 
No Yellow Necktie 


_ There was no doubt that the at- 
tic room was stuffy. Dice that have 
felt the sweat of men’s hands, cards 
that are grimy on the edges and 
sticky on the faces, fiction maga- 
zines and cigarets that have been 
consumed, bedclothes that have 
been kicked into contortions—do not 
litter a rose garden. One dozen 
men were in this attic room; they 
had lived there for three weeks; 
they needed haircuts. One night 
last week, eleven of them were 
trying to sleep; the other one 
played a phonograph malignantly, 
said he would never let them go 
to sleep unless they came to a 
decision. 


; It happened, they knew not how, 
that they were the “twelve good 
men and true,” who were selected 
by lot to decide whether or not 


‘Albert B. Fall, onetime Secretary 


of the Interior, and Edward L. 
Doheny, oil potentate, were ‘guilty 
of conspiracy to defraud the U. S. 
Government (TIME, Dec. 6). Hav- 
ing heard the summing up of Owen 
J. Roberts and Atlee Pomerene, 
counsel for the Government, of 
Frank J. Hogan and Wilton J. 
Lambert, counsel for the defense, 
and having received final instruc- 
tions from Judge Adolph, A. Hoehl- 
ing, the jurors returned to their 
attic room to balance the scales of 
justice. Various tales* have leaked 
out of what happened there. One 
thing is certain; ten of the jurors 
accepted the major arguments of 

*The most complete of which was told 
by Paul Y. Anderson, Washington corre- 
spondent of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 


who recently revealed the “Olds incident’ 
(see p. 5), 
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the defense without coercion, while 
two of them, an educated man and 
a bank clerk who is studying law, 
doggedly dissented. For most of 19 
hours they argued. “You can’t tell 
me old man Doheny is a crook,” 
said one juror. “Didn’t these Navy 
men [onetime Secretary Denby and 


SENATOR HEFLIN 


“And the strong lande of justice 
hurtless breaks” 


Captain John K. Robison, who lost 
the rank of Rear Admiral because 
of his connection with the oil scan- 
dals] go and ask him to bid on the 
contracts?” 

“But how can you get away from 
that $100,000 in the little brown 
satchel?” demanded a dissenter. 

“T think it was a loan between 
friends. We know Fall and Doheny 
had been friends for 40 years. 
Doheny is a millionaire. Why 
wouldn’t he lend $100,000 to an 
old friend if he needed it?” 

“Why did Doheny send it in cash 
by his son?” 

“Well, you’ve got to remember 
that Fall was going down there to 
New Mexico to buy a ranch, and I 
think he figured the greenbacks 
would make a bigger impression on 
those New Mexicans than a check.” 

“Why did Fall lie about the 
source of the money, several years 
ago?” 

“It was a white lie. You can’t 
blame Fall very much for that. He 
would have had a yellow streak a 
foot wide if he hadn’t tried to 
protect his old friend after all 
Doheny had done for him.” 

Then the jurors paused for din- 


ner, sang “Bye, Bye, Blackbird,” 
argued, turned on the phonograph, 
argued, slept, argued. ... At 9:30 
a.m., another ballot was taken. The 
vote was unanimous for acquittal. 


Mr. Doheny and his family went 
home to Los Angeles, Calif., to 
gather round their Christmas tree. 
All criminal charges against the 
oil man and his son will probably 
be dropped. Not so, Mr. Fall—he 
remains in Washington, where he 
will soon go on criminal trial with 
Harry F. Sinclair because of the 
Teapot Dome oil leases. This trial 
will be dismally anti-climactic. For, 
how could Mr. Fall be a patriot at 
Elk Hills and a crook at Teapot 
Dome? Even the jurors were sur- 
prised, on hearing for the first 
time, that Mr. Fall had to face 
another criminal trial, that the 
Government had already won both 
its civil suits involving Messrs. 
Fall, Doheny, Sinclair. 

Echoes. Senator James Thomas 
Heflin of Alabama read the deci- 
sion of the Fall-Doheny jurors. His 
white waistcoat swelled with indig- 
nation; he hastened to tell his col- 
Jeagues about it. When they saw 
him rise from his seat in the back 
row of the Senate, they knew he 
would discourse for a half hour. 
Said he: 


“I do not want this day to pass without 
saying a word about a farcical trial and 
miscarriage of justice that has taken place 
in the city of Washington. I feel that 
the people of the nation, the law-abiding 
citizens, the honest men and women, the 
country-loving and God-fearing people of 
the nation, are entitled to have someone 
here say that justice has been thrown to 
the four winds and two big criminals set 
th. > ».« 

“But I regret to say that it seems that 
a rich man can not be convicted in courts 
established by the Harding-Coolidge admin- 
istration. If a man has money, he has the 
passport to his freedom. ... 

“I thank God that there is a place in 
the Republic where the representatives of 
the people can express their opinion and 
make known their convictions without being 
awed or intimidated by the fear that the 
court could punish them for what it might 
call contempt of court, and this place is 
one of them. ... 

“Mr. President, there are millions of his 
{[Mr. Fall's] countrymen who would not 
object to seeing him adorned with a yellow 
necktie in the form of a grass rope. If 
an American soldier in charge of the 
reserves of the nation had done what 
has done he would have been court-mar- 
tialed and shot. 

“..I1 am going to close now with this 
appropriate quotation from Shakespeare's 
King Lear: 

Through tatter’d clothes small vices do 
appear ; 

Robes and furr’d gowns hide all. Plate sin 
with gold, 

And the strong lance of justice hurtless 
breaks ; 

Arm it in rags, a pygmy’s straw does 
pierce it. 

“Shame on those who brought this Fall 
and Doheny case to a miserable close; 
shame on those who forgot their oaths of 
allegiance to their country; and shame on 
those who have forgotten and who have 
betrayed their country.” 


Perhaps, Attorney Hogan* would 
have liked to plant his fist in 


*Who is reported to have received $400,- 
000 for his services as counsel for Mr. 


Doheny. Wilton J. Lambert, counsel for 
Mr. Fall, is said to have received $100,000. 


* righteously 


Mr. Heflin’s white waistcoat; per- 
haps, Messrs. Fall and Doheny 
would have liked to have sued 
him for libel. But they did 
not. Mr. Heflin is a Senator, and 
Senators are public servants, whose 
words know no end. 

Senator Thomas J. Walsh of Mon- 
tana, who, more than anyone else, 
was entitled to speak on the oil 
scandals, gave the saner view which 
was backed up by most of the press 
of the land. He found no corrup- 
tion in the conduct of the trial, 
but he pointed out the difficulty 
of proving a conspiracy charge and 
said that the jury’s verdict would 
not change public opinion concern- 
ing Messrs. Fall and Doheny. 

Not Guilty or Guilty? Obvious- 
ly, the citizenry of the U. S. can 


hold only two beliefs concerning 
Messrs. Fall and Doheny: 


1) These two old men are in 
fact not guilty; they have been 
maligned by Senate investigations 
and by the press; now they are 
vindicated; they are 
patriots who leaped to their coun- 
try’s defense when war with Ja- 
pan threatened; they ought to have 
monuments erected to them. 


2) They are in fact guilty of 
an underhanded crime _ against 
their Government, no matter what 
the jury decided. The jurors ar- 


© Acme 
ATLEE POMERENE 


His bell tower rang in vain 


rived at an erroneous verdict be- 
cause: a) shrewd, able Attorney 
Hogan played upon their emotions 
and handled the defense skilfully, 
while the Government prosecutors 
bungled; b) the jurors were either 
corrupt or too ignorant to under- 
stand such a complicated case; c) 
the task of proving actual con- 
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spiracy was too great, even though 
the case was fairly tried and 
backed by public opinion. 

Jinx Poem. If any man has a 
right to draw a moral from the 
Fall-Doheny trial, it is Atlee 
Pomerene, onetime Senator from 
Ohio, prosecutor for the Govern- 
ment. The moral: Never quote 
from Edwin Markham’s magnifi- 
cent poem, The Bell Tower of 
Venice, if you want to win. Mr. 
Pomerene quoted from it repeated- 
ly when he was running for Senator 
and during the summing up of 
the oil trial. Both times he lost. 
Excerpts from the poem: 


Yet all the while in secret, without sound, 
The fat worms gnawed the timbers un- 
derground. 
The twisted worm whose epoch is an 
hour 
Caverned its way into the mighty tower 
And suddenly it swayed, it shook, it broke, 
And fell in darkening thunder at one 
stroke. 
The tall shaft, with an angel on the 
crown, 
Fell ruining—a thousand years went down. 


And so I fear, my country, not the hand 
That shall hurl might and whirlwind on 
the land. 
I fear not Titan traitors that. shall rise 
To stride like broken shadows on ouf 
skies ; 
I fear the vermin that shall undermine 
Senate and school and citadel and shrine; 
The worm of fraud, the fatted worm of 
ease 
And all the crawling progeny of these. 
1 fear the vermin that shall honeycomb 
the towers 
And walls of state in unsuspecting hours. 


Again, Heflin 


On May 30, 1923, Harry Micajah 
Daugherty, then Attorney General, 
had gone to visit President Hard- 
ing at the White House. In_his 
apartment at the Wardman Park 
Hotel, his private secretary heard 
a shot and a crash. Jesse Smith, 
a diabetes sufferer, Mr. Daugh- 
erty’s man _ Friday, who had 
a desk but no official position in 
the Department of Justice, was 
found dead in the next room. TA 
pistol lay on the floor beside him. 
He was pronounced a suicide. He 
had ‘enjoyed life; why had he left 
it?) Washington people said that 
ill health and imminent scandal 
had burdened his mind. 

Last week when Senator Heflin 
of Alabama had become sufficient- 
ly steamed up commenting on the 
Fall-Doheny trial (see above), he 
kept going until he had run over 
the entire Harding coterie—includ- 
ing Jesse Smith. Said the heated 
Mr. Heflin: “Nobody else knew 
what he (Smith) knew and with 
him dead there was nobody to tell 
the story—so Jesse Smith was 
murdered.” ‘ 

Emory R. Buckner, U. S. Dis- 
trict Attorney in New York, im- 
mediately demanded that Senator 
Heflin explain his murder charge, 
and began an investigation. 

Two days later, Mr. Heflin again 
stood up in the Senate. He backed 
up his previous charges with more 
charges, quoted an old testimony 
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of an Alabama bootlegger: “ ‘You 
know Secretary Mellon loaned the 
Republican National Committee 
$5,000,000 in 1920. Only $3,000,000 
has been repaid. There is a deficit 
of $2,000,000. Jess Smith was 
charged with getting that money. 
The plan was to have the liquor 
men and the breweries contribute 


_ to this fend...” * 


“That is one of the reasons,” 
shouted Senator Heflin, “why they 
wanted to get rid of Jess Smith.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Singing Governor 


Members of the 1915 Constitu- 
tional Convention of the State of 
New York labored for weeks, only 
to have their works promptly 
frowned upon by the voters. Time, 
however, was kinder to them; now 
their major recommendations have 
become laws. Last week they cel- 
ebrated these facts at a re-union 
dinner in Manhattan. Elihu Root, 
who presided at the 1915 conven- 
tion, Charles E. Hughes, Henry 
L. Stimson, Alfred E. Smith and 
nearly a hundred others were 
there. 

Just before the coffee, the or- 
chestra struck up “The Sidewalks 
of New York.” Governor Smith 
jumped to his feet. “Stop that,” 
he yelled to the orchestra leader. 
“Wait a minute. Have you the 
music for ‘The Bowery’?. . . 
Never mind. [ll sing a _ verse 
and you fellows [bowing to 
Messrs. Root, Hughes and_ the 
others] join in on the chorus.” 
They did. Governor Smith’s voice 
boomed forth in one of the stanzas: 
I went to an auction store. I never saw 

any thieves before. 

First he sold me a pair of socks, then said: 
“How much for the box?” 

Some one said: “Two dollars.” I said: 
“Three!” He emptied the boxand gave 
it to me. 

“I sold the box, not the socks,” said he. I'll 
never go there any more. 

Chorus. of 100 legal voices: 
The Bowery, the Bowery. 

They say such things and they do strange 
things 


On the Bowery, the Bowery. 
ru never go there any more. 


Parole 


Onetime Representative John 
Wesley Langley of Kentucky was 
so well-loved by the people of his 
district that they elected his wife 
to Congress when he was in the 
Atlanta Penitentiary for conspir- 
acy to violate the Prohibition law. 
Last week he was paroled by the 
Department of Justice, after serv- 
ing eleven months of his two-year 
term. His wife, on her way to 
meet him, denied that he would 
become her secretary when she 
goes to Congress next year. Said 
she: 

“I wish to say to everyone, and 
particularly to the host of loyal 
friends regardless of party who 


have been so helpful, that I am 
very, very, very happy. And why 
shouldn’t I be, when my children 
are to receive the greatest Christ- 
man present of their lives—their 


daddy?” 


Taxed 


Secretary George B. Chandler of 
the Ohio Chamber of Commerce 
had worked over the tables of 
state taxes. Last week he stated 
dour facts. In Ohio, Carnegie Steel 
Co. (subsidiary of U. S. Steel) 
paid 24 different taxes last year. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
spent more on taxes than on div- 
idends. International Harvester 
Co., needing a new plant site, 
studied Ohio taxes, and picked 
Fort Wayne, Ind., just over the 
border. U. S. Steel Corp. last 
year spent $25,000,000 in Pennsyl- 
vania, $20,000,000 in the Indiana- 


Illinois district; and Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. built in Mich- 
igan; American Rolling Mill Co., in 
Kentucky. “There has not been a 
single new basic industry of any 
size located in Ohio for’ three 
years,” declaimed Secretary 
Chandler. Ohio must lower taxes. 


In the News 


Two biographies* have again 
made news of George Washington 
(TIME, Oct. 25). 

Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, 
historian at Harvard, does not ap- 
prove of either of them. Last 
week, during a speech in Boston, 
he picked up a copy of Mr. Hughes’ 
book, said: 

“Well, it is a book, and there is 
a lot of it, but it is very plain that 
the author doesn’t know what he 
is talking about. It is full of slurs 
and snarls based on the internal 
consciousness of Rupert Hughes, 
and expressions of the way Hughes 
would have acted. 

“I found 297 statements in the 
book which are absolutely false; 
111 which are extremely doubtful, 


_ and 165 paragraphs in which 


Hughes discusses a character which 
has never before been discovered 
as the evil genius behind Washing- 
ton. That is Sally Fairfax. In 
fact, the book is written to give 
us a good dose of Sally Fairfax.” 

Concerning the other book, Pro- 
fessor Hart said: 

“W. E. Woodward, whoever he 
may be,j shows the usual faults 
of a tyro. Apparently le thinks 
no one has ever appreciated Wash- 
ington until he came along. The 
fatal difiiculty is that he thinks 
he has made new discoveries.” 


*GrorGE WASHINGTON, THe HuMAN Br- 
ING & THE Hero, 1732-1762—Rupert Hughes 
—William Morrow & Co. ($4). 

GreorGE WASHINGTON: THE IMAGE AND THE 
Man—W. E. Woodward—Boni & Liveright 
($4). 

+Mr. Woodward is a novelist; so is Mr. 
Hughes. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


The Chancellor Teas 


Bashful charwomen hid their 
worn shoes beneath modest skirts, 
balanced frail teacups on large red 
hands. 

Their host, red-headed Chancellor 
Churchill of the British Exchequer, 
passed the crumpets while Mrs. 
Churchill poured tea. aie 

By this Christmas conviviality, 
staged in the imposing private of- 
fice of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Winston Churchill proved 
himself once again the most 
quixotic and perhaps kindest 
hearted of genial Premier Bald- 
win’s ministers. 


In Smethwick 


Lady Cynthia Mosely, daughter 
and heiress of the late famed Mar- 
quess Curzon of Kedleston, con- 
tinued her stump. speaking at 
Smethwick near Birmingham 
(TIME, Dec. 20) in behalf of her 
husband, Oswald Mosely, who is 
seeking election to the Commons 
as a Laborite. Since both Oswald 
Mosely and his wife Lady Cynthia 
are regarded as dilettante Labor- 
ites, the jeers of the press were 
loud last week when Mr. Mosely’s 
father, Sir Oswald Mosely, a pep- 
pery Conservative, attacked his 
son’s candidacy as follows: 

“T never could understand the 
line Oswald has taken. He was 
born with a gold spoon in his 
mouth—it cost a £100 doctor fee 
to bring him into the world. He 
has lived on the fat of the land 
and never did a day’s labor in his 
life. He had the best education 
and money was spent on him ga- 
lore. If he and his wife want to 
go in for labor why don’t they do 
a bit of work themselves or why 
doesn’t Lady Cynthia sell her 
pearls for the Smethwick poor?” 

Next day Oswald Mosely re- 
torted upon his father: “I was 
removed from the care of Sir Os- 
wald when five years of age by an 
order of court and placed in the 
care of my mother, who was legal- 
ly separated from him. Since that 
date my father has known noth- 
ing of my life and has seldom 
seen me. So far as I am aware 
he never contributed to my edu- 
cation or upbringing except in the 
form of the alimony he was com- 
pelled to pay.” 

During the week the furor cre- 
ated by this exalted spat was aug- 
mented when Betty Baldwin, 
daughter of the Prime Minister, 
arrived at Smethwick to electioneer 
for Mr. Mosely’s Conservative 
opponent, one M. J. Pike. That 
same day Betty’s brother, Oliver 
Baldwin, like Oswald Mosely a 
Socialist son of a Tory sire, hur- 
ried from London to champion 
Socialist Mosely, Finally the 





cohorts were swelled by 
onetime Premier Ramsay Mac- 
donald (Laborite). Smethwick 
bums and paupers cheered with 
loud good humor the stump speech- 
es of this galaxy. Smethwick 


Mosely 


© N.E. A. 
THE PREMIER’S DAUGHTER 


kissed to beat “the missus” 


brats were soundly kissed by apple- 
cheeked Betty Baldwin and petite 
Lady Cynthia Mosely. Betty Bald- 
win taunted Oswald Mosely with 
stooping to call Lady Cynthia “the 
Missus” for campaign purposes. 
That lady, indefatigable, harangued 
a Communist meeting with a red 
flag in her hand, led the singing 
of the International, walked to the 
edge of the Smethwick slums, was 
whisked to her hotel in a Curzon- 
bought Rolls-Royce. 


Imperial Tone 


Tenacious, Dutch-descended South 
Africans remember that scarce a 
quarter century has passed since 
the Boer Republic of their fathers 


was extinguished by Queen Vic- 
toria’s armies. Moreover, the Dom- 
inion of South Africa is but 16 
years old. To many a_ South 
African Boer* the possibility of 
disunion from the British Em- 
pire and a return to Republicanism 
seems an ideal not hopelessly re- 
mote from attainment. Therefore 
when General James B. M. Hertzog, 
Dutch-descended Premier of South 
Africa, returned last week from the 
Imperial Conference at London 
(TIME, Nov. 1 et seq.) all Cape 
Town awaited eagerly his first pro- 
nouncement. ... Would he advocate 
disunion? * 

“Most emphatically,” said Premi- 
*Dutch for “farmer,” a corruption of 
the English “boor,” a coarse rustic. 





er Hertzog, “I no longer fear the 
Empire! I have been a lifelong op- 
ponent of Imperialism. .. . That 
was because the Empire used to be 
represented as a super-state. . . 
But at the Imperial Conference the 
conception of a _super-state was 
scrapped (TIME, Nov. 29). Today 
there remains no question of domi- 
nation or superiority of the mother 
country over the Dominions. Each 
is now free to follow its own will.” 

Significance. The speech of Gen- 
eral Hertzog created a sensation 
because of its tone of loyalty to 
the Empire. At London Premier 
Hertzog fulminated so _ violently 
against the very word “Empire” 
that even the King-Emperor began 
to refer to the “Commonwealth.” 

Back in Cape Town, however, 
Premier Hertzog wisely took, last 
week, the line of not encouraging 
his supporters in vain hopes for a 
Republic. A careful reading of 
the Premier’s speech shows, how- 
ever, that it is consistent in letter 
with his former views of South 
Africa’s absolute right to autonomy. 
In tone the speech was far more 
Imperial than is Premier Hertzog’s 
wont. 


Parliament’s Week 

The Lords— 

@ Nodded sardonic approval as 
Viscount Burnham whimsically ex- 
pounded the Judicial Proceedings 
Act to suppress publication of 
evidence in divorce cases (TIME, 
Dec. 20) as follows: 

“My Lords, the penalties of this 
bill,* in so far as they are to be 
visited upon proprietors, will fall 
on my unhappy head alone. As 
the proprietor of the Daily Tele- 
graph, I am a proprietary Crusoe 
stranded in a sea of syndicates. I 
verily believe that I am the only 
‘sole proprietor’ of a newspaper in 
the whole Metropolitan area... . 

“Moreover let me say that the 
bill is chiefly an instrument of 
propaganda designed to persuade 
the world that Britons are moral 
by obscuring their immoralities . .. 
yet I do not object, My Lords. It 
is only fair that, if the peccadillos 
of the lowly are covered by the tat- 
tered garment of obscurity, the in- 
discretions of the great should be 
screened by the ample robe of law. 
For my part I honestly consider the 
immoralities of all classes upon a 
par. 

Diverted, their lordships passed 
the bill, inserting an amendment 
to safeguard the rights of printers 
of legal pleadings. 

( Dispersed into the lobbies as 
Lord Weir dwelt lugubriously on 
unemployment, pointing out that, 


*“The proprietor, editor, master printer 
or publisher of any offending newspaper 
shall be liable to four months imprison- 
ment and a fine of £500 [$2,500].” 
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whereas 7.8% was the greatest 
unemployment figure prior to the 
War, no less than 13.4% or 2,- 
500,000 are now dependent upon 
poor law relief. 

Harkened as Lord Middleton de- 


clared: “It is midwinter madness 
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VISCOUNT BURNHAM 
His the sole unhappy head 


for the Government to have cut the 
Army 234,500 men from its pre- 
War strength of 648,000.” 

The Commons— 

(= Read with attention an open 
letter from Premier Baldwin to a 
Conservative by-election candidate 
in which the Government’s attitude 
toward Communism in industry was 
stated wth unusual vigor: “The 
plan of the Communists ... is to 
promote industrial unrest with the 
intention of driving the workers 
into increasing misery and discon- 
tent until, in sheer despair, they re- 
volt. . . . This is as cruel and 
callous a policy as any of which I 
have ever heard. . .. It must 
be stopped. We must prevent the 
Communists from misusing the 
power of the trade unions for their 
wicked ends. We have no intention 
of destroying trade unionism or 
weakening it.” 

@ Read a scathine speech deliv- 
ered by Viscount Grey of Fallodon 
at a banquet of Asauithian Libera's, 
in which their total rupture with 
the Lloyd George Liberal faction 
(TIME, Oct. 25) was _ re-affirmed.* 


*None the less the organizing committee 
of the Liberal Party found itself so nearly 
bankrupt last week, that it voted 19 to 14 
to accept funds from the £1,000,000 (S4,- 
860,000) private fund controlled by Mr. 
Lloyd George. The Attorney General, Sir 
Douglas Hogg, commented: “Lloyd George 
is using money which he obtained by selling 
titles while in power, to buy the Liberal 
Party, so that he can sell its support to 
the Laborites.” 


The Lords & Commons— 

q@ Adjourned until Feb. 8, after 
hearing the King’s speech prorogu- 
ing Parliament read by Viscount 
Cave, the Lord High Chancellor 
and Speaker of the House of Lords. 
For the first time in history His 
Majesty’s speech referred to “my 
Ministers from the Dominions” in- 
stead of “my -Ministers,”’ thus con- 
firming the principle laid down at 
the Imperial Conference (TIME, 
Nov. 1 et seq.) that the mother 
country and the Dominions are on 
a completely equivalent mutual 


status. 


Naval Coiffeur 


At the pleasure of Lord Beatty, 
Admiral of the Fieet, one Jonah 
Uden, a marine aboard the Battle 
cruiser H. M. S. Renown, was or- 
dered recently to London and there 
instructed in the-art of female 
hairdressing by a Court coiffeur. 
Last week Jonah Uden was pro- 
nounced capabie of waving, mar- 
celling, bobbing, -shingling and 
shampooing. Proficient, he was or- 
dered back to the Renown, where 
no woman is. 

Why? 

The Admiralty announced that 
the inflexible rule forbidding the 
presence of a female on a British 
ship of war is to be relaxed when 
T. R. H. the Duke and Duchess 
of York set out on the Renown in 
January to dedicate the new Aus- 
tralian capital Canberra (TIME, 
Aug. 23). With the Royal Duchess 
will travel two ladies in waiting: 
Lady Cavan and the Hon. Mrs. 
John Gilmour. Upon their heads 
Marine Jonah Uden will practice 
his art as the first naval coiffeur. 


Biggest Shipman 


The race of life goes seldom to 
the fleet of foot. More often it is 
won by some innovator who pro- 
cures a motorcycle and rides to vic- 
tory amid envious’ shouts of 
“Unfair!” Such an innovator is tall,* 
big-boned Baron -Kylsant of Car- 
marthen, never a seaman but the 
world’s greatest shipman. He tow- 
ered to international fame (TIME, 
Dec. 6) when the Royal Mail Line 
of which he is Chairman bought the 
White Star. Last week corre- 
spondents enthroned him as a per- 
sonage by cabling to the world’s 
ends a speech which he made in 
London before the Institute of 
Marine Engineers. 

The speech would not have mat- 
tered had it not been so very typi- 
cal of Baron Kylsant. Because he 
came to shipping not from the 
sea but from Newton College, South 
Tevo, he has not the mariner’s 
louging to do everything in “the 
good old way,” but sees ships, as 
landswen do, chiefly as a means to 
get men, food and merchandise 





*Six feet, seven inches. 


from one dry place to another. 
Since he bought his first ship in 
1889 Owen Cosby Philipps, now 
Lord Kylsant, has pioneered in 
everything that would get ships 
faster across the damp places and 
keep their human cargoes warm 
and dry, and their cargoes of food- 
stuffs dry and cold. He pushed th2 
adoption of a_ twin propeller 
drive. He was ahead with refriger- 
ator cargo ships, reaping millions 
from frozen Argentine beef. All 
his life he could have said with Kip- 
ling’s shipmaster of his competi- 
tors: 
They copied all they could follow, but they 
couldnt copy my mind, 


And I left ’em sweating and stealing a 
year and a half behind. 


At present Lord Kylsant is leav- 
ing his competitors behind with a 
fleet of some 50 motors ships under 
his control, the largest in the world. 
Naturally his speech last week 
turned to the motor ship; the ship 
with an engine running by explo- 
sions like those in an automobile 
motor, instead of by the push of ex- 
panding steam as in a locomotive. 

Engineers have long ago proved 
theoretically and by individual test 
the superiority of the motor ship; 
but the old salts of the sea are 
still suspicious, as they were once 
of steam. “Sails,” they said, “are 
safer than expanding steam.” 
“Steam,” they say, “is safer than 
exploding oil.” Lord Kylsant, direc- 
tor of some 488 steamships and some 





© Keystone 
BARON KYLSANT 
They could not copy his mind 


50 motor ships, said last week: “The 
experience of ship owners who have 
operated motor vessels is . .. con- 
trary to expectation ... that they 
are both reliable and dependable 
... cheaper to run... can carry 
larger cargoes. . . . Our motor 
ships have covered 7,500,000 miles.” 
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ITALY 


Cub Trinity 


A fluffy lion cub crouched, speed- 
stunned in Signor Mussolini’s lap 
as the Dictator stepped upon the 
throttle of his racing car and sped 
toward Rome. That was in 1923. 
Provincial admirers had bestowed 
the beast. As she grew into a 
sleek young lioness, the Duce, in- 
trigued, named her Italia Bella. 
He is wont to enter her iron barred 
cage crooning “Italia Mia...” and 
only twice has she scratched him 
(TIME, July 12). Recently her sleek 
flanks grew pendulous. The Fas- 
cist press began exultantly to refer 
to her as Sultana Italia, and she 
brought forth three cubs. ... 

Straightway the Premier’s news- 
organ, Il Giornale d’ Italia, began 
a contest to choose names for the 
cubs. Scores of Fascists suggest- 
ed “Bastone,”* “Eia”’+ and “Ala- 
la.’+ Some hundreds of imperial- 
ist Fascists suggested the names of 
three areas which Italy would like 
to wrest from France: “Nice,” 
“Savoie” and “Tunis.” 

Though these last seemed appro- 
priate names for the cubs of Sul- 
tana Italia, Signor Benito Mussolini 
did not approve them. He dropped 
a word, instead, and suddenly some 
thousand Fascists wrote to suggest 
that his given name be divided into 
three syllables (Be-ni-to) and each 
syllable doubled to form the name 
of a cub. Last week it was formal- 
ly announced that the offspring of 
Sultana Italia will be called “Bebe,” 
‘Nini” and Toto.” Within a few 
days two sets of human triplets at 
Rome and another at Ravenna were 
similarly christened. 


. . bal 


Alalas 


Signor Mussolini announced last 
week that the new tax on Italian 
bachelors (TIME, Dec. 20) will vary 
directly with the individual’s po- 
tential proliferousness, 
tween the ages of 25 to 45 and 
then falling to nil at the age of 
65. 

The following classes of bache- 
lors were announced to be tax 
exempt: 1) priests, 2) sufferers 
from inheritable diseases, 3) mili- 
tary and naval officers, 4) paupers 
and invalids adjudged incapable of 
supporting a wife. 


Signorina Edda Mussolini, 16- 
year-old daughter of II Duce, flung 
a champagne bottle last week at 
the stem of a great liner, crying: 
“T christen thee Augustus!” 

The Augustus, “the first all- 
Fascist built ship,” will be the 


*“Bludgeon,” the Fascist 
club. 

+The Fascist ‘“‘war cry” (Time, Nov. 29) 
is “‘Eia, eia, eia, alala!” a meaningless ex- 
clamation like “Rah-rah-rah !” 





characteristic 


rising be-- 








largest motor ship in the world 
(33,000 tons). She slid into the 
water at Genoa last week only 
eight months after her keel was 
laid, and her great Diesel motors 
will send her churning to South 
America seven months hence. 


The Fascist newsorgan (Il 
Tevere explained editorially last 
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“Fortune is a woman... it is 
necessary to beat her.” 


week why, of four recently awarded 
Nobel Peace Prizes, not one went 
to an Italian. Wrote the editor: 
“Fascismo wants justice for itself 
and others and has no ax to grind 
under false pretenses of peace... . 
[Referring to the Nobel award of 
Vice’ President Dawes]. Some na- 
tions unable to bear the burdens 
of victory fell prey to so-called 
economists who were nothing more 
than agents of international fi- 
nance. The Dawes Plan aims to 
give the great War the judicial 
verdict of a bankruptcy trial. 
Where is there peace in all this? 
The Dawes Plan has nothing in 
common with peace!” 


Weasel ae 


Exact dynamic utterance is ex- 
pected from the lips of Signor 
Mussolini. His capacity for being 
clear amounts to genius. He likes 
to be clear. Yet he can use weasel 
words.* The Prince, Niccold Machi- 
avelli’s great handbook of states- 
manly dissimulation, has been 
studied long and passionately by 
Benito Mussolini—on his own con- 
fession. Last week Jl Duce ex- 
plained to U. S. newsgatherers why 
he has suppressed the liberty of 
Italian newsorgans. Weasel words 
fell from his lips, not sullenly, not 
haltingly, but with bland, urbane 
facility: 

“The provision effecting revoca- 











tion until further order of the li- 
censes of certain newspapers must 
not be interpreted as a breach of 
the principle of liberty of the press 
or of criticism. It is well that 
everyone knows Fascism does not 
fear either verbal or actual. antag- 
onists. What Fascism refuses to 
permit is liberty of libel, which is 
also severely banned by American 
legislation. That is to say, we in- 
sist upon tranquillity and security 
for the Italian people, whose pro- 
ductive rhythm must proceed with- 
out being disturbed. Do you 
believe we can stop our march at 
every step to bend to pick up mis- 
erable scraps of paper which are 
thrown at us? 

“To resume their proper place 
after centuries of slavery, and to 
remedy the pitiful poverty of their 
resources, the Italian people have 
no time to lose. I tell you, and 
make it known to the whole world, 
that not even the last man among 
42,000,000 Italians has a single min- 
ute to lose! 

“Vulgar insults and apologies 
of crime must be repressed not 
only when they explode criminally 


in the streets or public squares but ° 


also in journalistic haunts during 
the preparatory phase of crime. 
Moreover, these calumnies have the 
flat crooked form of the boomer- 
ang, and, like that Australian wea- 
pon, finish sooner or later’ by 
returning of their own force to the 
feet of those who hurled them.” 


Patient 


Signor Mussolinihas decreed a 
bachelor tax (See “Alalas’), as- 
sumedly with the deliberate pur- 
pose of increasing the pressure of 
already teeming Italians upon 
their frontiers. Does this mean 
that=he envisions a war of con- 





*Born at Florence in 1469 at the apogee 
of Florentine glory under Lorenzo de 
Medici (“The Magnificent’), Niccolo Machi- 
avelli remains the most celebrated commen- 
tator on the brilliant and ruthless states- 
manship of the Borgia, Sforza and Medici. 
When the Prince was translated into 
English many an Anglo-Saxon was appalled 
that so many truths about the baseness of 
men and how to play upon it should ever 
have been set down in type. Machiavelli 
was suspected by simple souls of having 
been the devil himself, and the adjective 
“Machiavellian” was introduced into English 
with the connotation ‘‘diabolic.” 

Machiavellian maxims: 1) “It is neces- 
sary for a prince wishing to hold his own 
to know how to do wrong and to make 
use of it or not according to necessity.” 
2) “Men are so simple... that he who 
seeks to deceive will always find someone 
who will allow himself to be deceived.” 
3) “It is unnecessary for a prince to 
have ... good qualities ... but it is very 
necessary [for him] to appear to have 
them. ... A prince ought, above all 
things, always to endeavor in every action 
to gain for himself the reputation of being 
a great and remarkable man.” 4) “It is 
better to be adventurous than cautious, be- 
cause fortune is a woman, and if you wish 
to keep her under it is necessary to beat 
and ill-use her; and it is seen that she 
allows herself to be mastered by the ad- 
venturous rather than by those who go 
to work more coldly.” 
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quest for new territory? Last 
week U. S. newsgatherers asked 
him this question as tactfully as 


they could. Instead of returning 
them a glare for their pains, J/ 
Duce, ruddy with health and vigor, 
seemingly in the best of humors, 
sketched his professed idea of how 
Italy is to expand without fight- 
ing. Said he: 

“I am entirely in favor of the 
restoration of balance and equilib- 
rium among international forces 
by a formula most adapted for 
maintaining peace.... I believe 
that if we place two_ identical 
weights on the two sides of an 
ideal weighing balance, equilib- 
rium, in theory, should be main- 
tained indefinitely. But if we 
place in them a living organism 
in perpetual growth, the index of 
the scales will be changed with 
velocity equal to that of the dif- 
ference between the development 
of the two organisms. The organ- 
ism which is developing itself with 
the greater rapidity will soon sur- 
pass the weight of the other and 
will cause the scales to tip in its 
favor. 

“Equilibrium between peoples, 
which are the most living of all 
organisms, must therefore be con- 
tinually re-established. 

“In what I have said you will 
find the answer to the question so 
often asked of our colonial as- 
pirations and desires. One must 
not describe Italy as though she 
were lying in hiding behind a 
hedge, ready to jump at the throat 
of the first passing nation, to tear 
a colony from her hands. 

’ “Although our policy is not 
‘pacifist’ in the Utopian sense of the 
word, it is essentially ‘pacific’. ... 

“T have firm faith that the ur- 
gent problem of Italian expansion 
ean be resolved.... 

“T can almost say that this has 
become an international problem. 
It is international in fact because 
it is to the interest of everybody 
that Italians do not suffocate every 
hour in their narrow borders.” 

In a word: JI Duce proposes to 
increase the might of Italy until 
other powers peacefully present 
her with colonies. 


Cross or Fascio! 


One John Lucas, correspondent 
for the New York World, cabled a 
“scoop” last week from the town 
of Ventimiglia. Pounding furiously 
at his typewriter he wrote: 

“Premier Mussolini has nipped a 
new conspiracy—this time a_ plot 
by Fascists to depose the King, 
murder General Pietro Badoglio, 
Chief of Staff and proclaim Musso- 
lini Emperor. This fact, which 
comes exclusively to the correspon- 
dent of the World, is being kept a 
secret and, even to those who know 
of it [sic] its details are a deep 
mystery. ... 

“Mussolini is furious, because he 
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realizes the success of such a 
plot would ruin Italy’s credit 
abroad. ... 

“The plot was frustrated and some 
of the ringleaders were arrested. 
Police are seeking the men higher 
up. One of the suspects is Roberto 
Farinacci, former Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Fascist Party. 

“Badoglio was marked for death 
because his friendship for the 
royal family would have caused 
the plotters special difficulty.” 

Significance. This rumor sharp- 
ly recalled a rift in the Fascist 
lute not heard of late amid the 
banging of the brass. The rift, a 
sizable cleavage, gaps between Re- 
publican and Royalist Fascists. 
Which, at heart, is Mussolini? 

Fascismo was- predominantly Re- 
publican until the march on Rome 
in 1922 when a compromise was 
engineered to bring the Royalists 
into camp. Mussolini, once a Re- 
publican, has scarcely shown him- 
self a Royalist, however much he 
has become an Imperialist. He 
may logically desire a reversion to 
the awful Roman Republic of an- 
cient and glorious days. In the 
unfolding of such a drama his 
first role would be Julius Caesar 
and his last that of the Emperor 
Augustus. The dream is spacious, 
redolent with grandeur.... 

To return to,facts,the Republican 
wing of Fascismo is strongly en- 
trenched at Bologna, Ferrara and 
other Emilian’ cities. General 
Balbo, at present all but shelved 
as Under Secretary of Aviation, 
was once the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Fascist militia, and _ built 
up in that capacity a strong Re- 
publican following at Bologna. 
Reputedly he was shelved when 
he envisioned himself as the event- 
ual successor of Jl Duce. Forces 
allied with him may have _ been 
active last week in the World’s 
“mysterious” plot. 

Per contra, the Royalists are 
championed by Minister of Com- 
munications Costanzo Ciano, who 
cried recently at Milan: “All 
Fascists should wear two emblems 
close to their hearts: the cross of 
the [reigning] House of Savoy, 
and the fascio.”* 

To date one of the greatest 
achievements of Signor Mussolini 
has been to retain dominance over 
both Royalists and Republicans. 
Both secretly hope that he will 
eventually cast his whole weight 
upon their side. 


FRANCE 
Record Cabinet 


For the first time in 40 years 
the French budget, after passing 
the Chamber (TIME, Dec. 6), also 
passed the Senate last week, before 
Christmas. 

The Cabinet of “Sacred Union” 


*Symbol of Fascismo, to be seen on the 
reverse of a new U. S. dime. 


which made such legislative speed 
possible is no ordinary group of 
13 — ministers. Aside from their 
major attainments as statesmen, the 
Premier and eight of his ministers 
have published books of which 
France has no call to feel ashamed. 
Premier Poincaré and Minister of 
Justice Barthou have made history 
and then clapped it in scholarly 
fashion between covers. Foreign 
Minister Briand has to his credit 
an authoritative volume on the sep- 
aration of Church and State. Books 
of travel, natural history and biog- 
raphy flow incessantly from the 
pen of Minister of Education Her- 
riot, whose Madame Recamier has 
attained moderate sale in the U. S.* 
Minister of Public Works Tardieu 
is known for his America in Arms. 
The Izaak Walton of the Cabinet is 
Minister of Colonies Perrier, who 
has brought forth two books on 
fishing. Minister of Interior Sar- 
raut has written much on civil 
government. Finally there stand 
on many a Parisian bookshelf two 
fat volumes of poems by Minister 
of Marine Leygues. 

President Coolidge might shop 
long in Paris without finding a 
history, biography or book of poems 
by a member of his Cabinet. He 
might shop equally long in Wash- 


ington. 
RUSSIA 
Tsarol Baubles 


Seasoned correspondents who had 
viewed the crown jewels of the 
Romanovs with mild amaze cabled 
that they were “dazzled” last week 
when the Soviet Government finally 
placed on display the fabulous toys 
and baubles of the Tsars. 

In a square whitewashed room, 
brooded over by a death-white plas- 
ter bust of Lenin, the toys were 
laid out on a long table covered 
with black velvet. Guards stood 
about, their uniforms utterly with- 
out pockets and buttoned tightly at 
the knees and wrists. As the cor- 
respondents filed in, a train 18 


inches long was whirring around 


the table. 

The five cars duplicate exactly 
those on which the last of the 
Tsars crossed the Trans-Siberian 
railway. One car contains a chapel, 
the altar ablaze with a jeweled 
service. The salon car of the Tsar 
is complete with bath, lounge and 
dining-room. A _ locomotive pro- 
pelled by clockwork draws the 
whole. 

Though the value of such a work 
of skill would be fabulous, no mat- 
ter of what it was made, the fact 
that the cars are of pure gold and 
the engine of platinum is not in- 
significant. 

Other marvels: 1) the “stick- 
pin watch” of Nicholas II, thin as 
a dime and half its diameter, 
varying not one-minute in 


*Boni & Liveright, ($7.50) (Translation). 





. 
a month; 2) a jeweled “orange 
tree,” eight inches high, the leaves 
of emeralds, with ruby fruits, dia- 
mond flowers, the whole opening 
at the pressure of a button to dis- 
play an enameled nightingale, sing- 
ing and flapping its wings; 3) the 
plain gold and ivory rattle, ordered 
by sensible Catherine the Great for 
her children; 4) a gold stage-coach 
four inches long and an inch and 
a half high with a 20-carat dia- 
mond* cut like a lantern swinging 
within; 5) the Queen Victoria pa- 


per weight, displaying that sover- 
eign carved dumpily in _ jade, 
wearing a diamond crown. 
POLAND 
Midnight Madness 
Dictator Josef Pilsudski, moody 


and perverse, scorned even to ap- 
pear before the recent session of 
the Polish Sejm (Parliament) 
which had risen last week for the 
holidays. Then, impulsively, Mar- 
shal Pilsudski decided late one 
night last week that he wanted to 
talk to the politicians after all. 

For the Marshal to desire is to 
act. The Sejm was not in session, 
but there might be some politicians 
skulking in the Parliament  build- 
ing. There were. A _ committee, 
sparsely attended, was mulling 
drowsily over the War _ Depart- 
ment appropriations in the budget. 
Suddenly the door flew open. A 
big, fierce-mustached man, clad in 
an old faded uniform, strode in. He 
sat down at the committee table, 
folded his arms, scowled, sniffed 
the air contemptuously, said noth- 
ing. Bo is 
“Marshal Pilsudski,’”’ ventured the 
committee chairman at last, “do you 
wish to make a statement?” 

“Of course I do! Why else would 
I take the trouble to come here? 
But,” wrinkling his nose, “you can’t 
expect me to say anything in a 
stuffy box like this!” 

Janitors were routed out. Fever- 
ishly they put the great hall of the 
Sejm in shape for a meeting. Mean- 
while jangling telephones roused 
Deputies from their beds, brought 
them scurrying. When all was 
ready Marshal Pilsudski strode in, 
obviously in the best of humors. 
Mounting the tribune he made one 
of those booming patriotic speeches 
beloved of Poles. His major theme: 
“Conditions in Europe at the pres- 
ent time do not warrant the aboli- 
tion of armaments, and so long as 
there is the necessity for an army 
we might as well have a good one.” 

Amid general enthusiasm the 
3udget Committee then announced 
that they favored the Marshal’s 
proposal to spend one-third of the 
revenues of the State on the army. 

The pleasure of the Deputies at 


*An ordinary “engagement diamond” 


weighs about half a carat. 
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JOSEF PILSUDSKI 
He sniffed in a stuffy box 


Marshal Pilsudski’s bid for their 
support was evident. The magnet- 
ism of his personality sufficed to 
overcome their resentment at such 
actions on his part as his sending 
(TIME, Nov. 15) a detachment. of 
soldiers to march ’round and ‘round 
the Parliament Building to prove 
his supremacy. As dawn_ broke 
upon last week’s midnight meeting 
enough Deputies had collected to 
declare a formal session of the 
Sejm at which the budget was 
rushed through, military clauses 
and all. 


LITHUANIA 
Coup 


Lithuanians were uncertain last 
week whether a dictator had seized 
their government or not. Over- 
night, Conservatives, headed by 
onetime President Antona Smetona 
and a former Tsarist Russian of- 
ficer, Major Plekhavicius, seized and 
arrested President Kasimir Grinius 
and Premier Nicholas Slezevicius 
of Lithuania, both Socialists. 

Next day the Conservatives freed 
President Grinius, and forced him 
to call Professor Augustine Valde- 
maras (Conservative) to the Pre- 
miership. Antona Smetona, for 
some 20 years a tireless exponent of 
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Lithuanian nationalism, thus _halt- 
ed by force last week the growing 
rapprochement with Soviet Russia 
which was the policy of the ousted 
Socialist Cabinet. Then, to make 
his coup “constitutional” he forced 
President Grinius to resign, and 
finally compelled the Seimas (Par- 
liament) to assemble and elect him 
(Smetona) President. 


GERMANY 


biAGs npg 
“Christmas Crisis 

The hoodoo which has_ brought 
so many German cabinet crises in 
December* brought down the Cab- 


inet of Chancellor Marx last 
week. In recent years nearly all 


German cabinets have been based 
on unstable “Little Coalitions,” and 
so have been liable to fall at any 
moment; but there was no good 
reason why last week’s crisis 
should not have been delayed till 
after Christmas. President von 
Hindenburg recognized this fact, 
instructing Dr. Wilhelm Marx who 
resigned as Chancellor last week 
to carry on ad interim. Thus by 
a comfortable and quite orthodox 
German stratagem the Herr Presi- 
dent was able to free himself from 
weighty cares at Yuletide and play 
Kris Kringle to his grandchildren. 
Crisis. When Foreign Minister 
Stresemann returned from Geneva 
a fortnight ago, bringing impor- 
tant concessions from the Allies,+ 
the Marx Cabinet seemed secure 
amid generally favorable comment 
from the press and Reichstag depu- 
ties. Those who sought the Cabi- 
net’s overthrow had no _ quarrel 
with the foreign policy of able Dr. 
Stresemann. They left him out of 
the debate last week, and he will 
almost certainly succeed himself 
as Foreign Minister in whatever 
cabinet may be formed. Instead, 
the storm of opposition burst upon 
War Minister Otto Gessler, who 
has ten times filled that post. 
The Cabinet’s “Little Coalition” 
was of the Centre, shrewdly de- 
signed to weave and weasel between 
the Socialist Left and the Nation- 
alist Right. The Nationalists have 
been supporting Herr Gessler  be- 
cause they thought he was prepar- 
ing in secret an army of revenge; 
while the Socialists have credited 
him with building up a force to 
bulwark the Republic against Na- 
tionalist attempts to restore the 
Monarchy. Since Herr’ Gessler’s 
activities have been carried on in 


secret these two antithetical im- 
pressions could exist. 
The facts about Germany’s 


“secret army” have, however, been 
rather thoroughly aired at a series 
*(Timre, Dec. 3, 
Dec. 14, 1925.) 
fPromising speedy termination of Allied 
Military control in Germany (Time, Dec 
20). 


1923; Dec. 29, 1924; 
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of military trials. War Minister 
Gessler has been shown to have 
no great secret resources at his 
disposal; but to have used what 
he had for reactionary ends. This 
antagonized the _ Socialists, who 
threw their vote against the Cabi- 
net last week. The Nationalists, 
disgruntled at Herr Gessler’s half- 
hearted militarism, voted with 
their enemies the _ Socialists to 
oust the Marx Cabinet. This tem- 
porary “union of enemies,” which 
flung the cabinet out 249 to 171, 
was, of course, partly due to the 
long standing resentment of both 
the Nationalists and Socialists that 
they have not been represented in 
the “Little Coalition” Cabinets. 

Luther. President von Hinden- 
burg took the sensible course of 
biding his time before choosing 
a new Chancellor, and_ cabled 
stolid, pink-faced, sterling public 
servant, onetime Chancellor Hans 
Luther, to return by the first boat 
from Buenos Aires where he has 
been vacationing. Dr. Luther has 
been the outstanding Finance Min- 
ister of Germany since the War 
in numerous Cabinets;* and _ he 
held together a cabinet of his own 
during almost the whole of 1925, 
forming another which lasted from 
January to May, 1926. 

A ponderous German “crisis’ 
which may last for weeks or 
months before a new Chancellor is 
chosen loomed. During this period 
one more attempt will be made to 
form a stable “Big Coalition”: the 
goal toward which successive Chan- 
cellors have striven in vain. The 
Reichstag adjourned last week un- 
til January 19. 


BELGIUM 
Last Hope 


A dark, massive, earnest man, 
stalwart and commanding, arrived 
at Brussels last week, and _ es- 
tablished himself with a few faith- 
ful retainers in cheap and modest 
quarters. 

His cause seems lost. He is 
Peter Nicholaievich, Baron Wrangel, 
the last hope of the “White” 
Tsarist Russian emigrés. In_ 1920 
the victories of his “White Knights” 
over portions of the “Red Army” 
gave hope that the Bolshevist tide 
might be dammed. Then France 
and Britain withdrew their sup- 
port from General Wrangel, he was 
driven even from Sevastopol, fled. 
Until last week his refuge was Bel- 
grade, Jugoslavia. 

At Brussels he said: “My 40,000 
White Knights are now workmen, 
but their spirit of union is not 
lost. Each contributes a_ portion 
of his pay to our organization. 
Never before has there been such 
a voluntary submission to common 


, 


*Covering the entire inception of the 
Dawes Plan. 
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BARON WRANGEL 


He has 40,000 knights for Holy 
Russia 


discipline by an army scattered but 
not routed. Ours is a real army 
of knights preparing their forces 
for the day when Holy Russia may 
need them.” 


JUGOSLAVIA 
High Opinion 


Marie, Queen of Jugoslavia, 
daughter of Marie of Rumania, 
gave her opinion last week of the 
abdicated Crown Prince Carol of 
Rumania, her brother, who resides 
at Paris with his mistress while his 
onetime morganatic wife strives to 
establish the legitimacy of their 
child; and his consort, Princess 
Helene of Greece, lives with his 
legitimate son Crown Prince Michel 
at Bucharest. 

Said Queen Marie of Jugoslavia, 
informally, according’ to despatches: 
“My brother Carol’s morals are no 
worse than those of anybody else at 
my father’s court.” 


MEXICO 
Shrewd Aboriginals 


Is money loaned anywhere with- 
out interest, by a system, satisfac- 
tory to both the lender and the 
borrower class? News came last 
week that the Mexican sociologist 
Professor Javier Uranga has dis- 
covered such a system in opera- 
tion among the seclusive Yalalteca 
Indians in the State of Oaxaca, 
Mexico. 

When times are hard tribal cus- 
tom compels the Yalalteca to form 
what are known as_ Goosons. 
Twenty-five men declare them- 








selves a gooson, and every week 
for 25 weeks they each drop two 
pesos in the “gooson pot.” The 
first week the pot is given to him 
who is voted the most needy. Next 
week it goes to another man, the 
next most needy. When the 25 
weeks are up each man has paid 
in and taken out of the gooson 
50 pesos, but, in effect, a loan 
without interest has been made to 
each, each loan proportionate in 
time to the borrowers’ need. While 
the gooson system is disadvanta- 
geous to the less needy members 
in a given year, they count on 
making this up as the more needy 
members in other years. Thus the 
gooson is both a system of loans 
without interest and a system of 
insurance. 


Strapping cannibals who com- 
municate with each other by “mod- 
ulated grunts” were reported to 
dwell on the Island of Tiburon, 
off the coast of Sonora, Mexico, by 
the Director of Education, Sonora, 
last week. Director F. F. Dworak 
declared that these cannibals, the 
Seris Indians, have thus far made 
away with “most of the investi- 
gators” who have visited their isle. 
“The Seris,” he continued, “are 
a people of enormous stature with 
particularly long legs. They go 
about unclothed, and prefer their 
meat or fish either raw or in a 
partially decomposed condition. We 
shall attempt to educate the Seris 
at an early date.” 


CHINA 
Bad for Britain 


The British Minister to China, 
Miles Wedderburn Lampson, a six- 
foot statesman fluent in Chinese, 
cabled last week that he was unable 
to come to any understanding with 
the new South China Government at 
Wuchang (TIME, Dec. 13); and 
set out, disgruntled, for Peking, the 
capital of North China. The anti- 
British strikes threatening in South 


‘China (but held off by the new 


Government while the possibility of 
British recognition was discussed) 
were expected to begin from day to 
day last week. 

Meanwhile the third British light 
cruiser squadron and the fourth 
destroyer flotilla steamed for China 
from Malta. At Gibraltar a_bat- 
talion of the Suffolk regiment pre- 
pared to embark for China on Jan, 
2. Finally the womenfolk and 
children of British soldiers  sta- 
tioned in the interior of China were 
ordered last week to return to 
England. These measures, the War 
Office suavely explained, were de- 
signed to prevent a situation from 
arising in which His Majesty’s 
Government might have to take 
military action in China to protect 
British lives and property. 
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MUSIC 


Out Among the People 


With profound regrets, profuse 
eulogies, the New York Symphony 
Society accepted the resignation of 
Walter Johannes Damrosch as con- 
ductor, urged him to continue as 
honored guest conductor, as_ con- 
ductor of the Children’s and Young 
People’s Concerts, in order that 
“this incomparable work . .. may 
be continued under the very best 
auspices.” He acquiesced. 

Musicians were surprised by his 
resignation, music lovers shocked. 
In part, this was because Dr. Dam- 
rosch has held his post so long 
(42 vears) that people are in the 
habit of considering him as _ per- 
manent as Carnegie Hall. In part, 
it was because his handsome, aris- 
tocratic figure has come to sym- 
bolize in many minds the elegant 
formality that people love to as- 
sociate with “art.” But mostly, it 
is beeause his music means more 
than clothes and calenda 

He is not ranked among the 
greatest conducto’-. Arturo Tos- 
eanini, (La Scala, Milan) unrivaled 
in ability to make an _ orchestra 
“sound”; Willem  Mengelberg, 
(N. Y. Philharmonic) famed for 
the passionate warmth of his 
music; Paul Felix Weingartner, 
(Vienna) who loves the “classica”; 
Karl Muck, (Ham‘urg) noted for 
his tone colorin; Frederick Stock, 
who has made the Chicago Orches- 
tra one of the three best in the 
world; Leopold Stokowski, (Phil- 
adelphia Symphony) the “virtuoso” 
among conductors: these men are 
widely considered to outrank him. 

In the attainment of the musical 
ideal, there is said to be a two- 
fold struggle: the creation of a 
perfect art, and the elevation of 
humanity to the point of appre- 
ciating it. In the first, Walter 
Damrosch is no pre-eminent figure. 
In the second, he is perhaps the 
greatest of all. Despite his draw- 
ing room graces, he is, at heart, a 
- democrat. He works less for the 
highest verfection than for the 
most good. Sir Thomas Beecham, 
patrician British conductor, fled 
England when the government de- 
cided to subsidize radio broadcast- 
ing, avowed: “Broadcasting... 
bears as much relation to art as 
the roaring of the bull of Bashan 
bears to the voice of Galli-Curci.” 
(Time, Nov. 15). Declared Walter 
Damrosch: “If I continue broad- 
casting one orchestra for two years 
only, I shall have played and talked 
to more people than I did in my 
entire 42 years as opera and or- 
chestra conductor... .I will guar- 
antee to revolutionize the musical 
tastes of the American people.” 

Most humanitarians have a flair 
for pioneering. Conductor Dam- 
rosch brought Wagner into U. S. 
favor at a time when the fashion 
was to snicker at the German. He, 
first, played the greatest Sym- 
phony since Beethoven, the Tschai- 
kowsky “Pathetique.” He sponsored 








Debussy, Honegger, Stravinsky; 
composed the first U. S. opera with 
a U. S. story, “The Scarlet Letter.” 
His orchestra was the first to lum- 
ber across this continent, and, after 
the war, across Europe. He orig- 
inated young people’s concerts. 

Even at the age of 14, he 
pioneered. With Gustav Schirmer, 
son of the publisher, he built a 
miniature stage, painted Rhine 
Valley scenery, peopled it with 
marionettes. The stage was_ set 
in the Damrosch parlor. While 
Gustav manipulated the Rhine 
maidens, Walter played the music 
on the piano. Thus was Richard 
Wagner’s Rheingold produced for 
the first time in the U. S., (be- 
fore the Schirmer and Damrosch 
families, admission 50c). Nine 
years later, Leopold Damrosch, 
noted German conductor, died. Wal- 
ter succeeded his father as con- 
ductor of the New York Symphony, 
the Oratorio Society, the Metro- 
politan Opera, at the age of 23. 
He immediately executed plans for 
a more elaborate presentation of 
Wagnerian opera than had been 
possible in the parlor. 

Now the white-haired musician 
surrenders the distinction of con- 
ducting before Manhattan’s elite. 
At 65, when most men would be 
content to rest, he goes out among 
the people. 


Baton 


During the last three weeks, 
neuritis attacks have crippled Leo- 
pold Stokowski and made it neces- 
sary for Assistant Arthur Rod- 
zinski to conduct the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra. Last week 
in Carnegie Hall, he had enough 
of enforced idleness, made up his 
mind to disappoint his audience 
no longer. His right arm in a 
sling, he gritted his teeth, picked 
up the baton with his left, con- 
ducted the Kaminski “Concerto 
Grossi” single-and-left-handed. The 
pain was too great. He had to 
retire. The audience extended him 
an ovation. His former wife, Olga 
Samaroff, able music critic of the 
New York Evening Post, wrote: 
“Dr. Rodzinski could not replace 
Stokowski.” 


PEOPLE 


Had they been interviewed, some 
people who figured in last week’s 
news might have related certain 
of their doings as follows: 


Sir Thomas Beecham, musician, 
pill-maker: “Before my forthcom- 
ing departure to the U. S. (TIME, 
Nov. 15) I last week in Belfast re- 
iterated my scornful opinion of the 
English. Asked for a panacea, I 
said: ‘Extract the brains from the 
public, pickle them, put them in 
the Natural History Museum with 
a strong infusion of monkey gland, 
stir hard and let simmer for 100 
years. Something may emerge 
from the mixture.’” 











Theodore Steinway, piano maker :* 
“Last week two post cards, mailed 
simultaneously last October, reached 
the Collectors’ Club, Manhattan, 
after a haste-post-haste trip in 
opposite directions around the 
world. My card, bearing a picture 
of Governor Smith, arrived first, 
after a westbound trip to San 
Francisco, Tokyo, London. The 
other card, mailed by Hugh Clark, 
stamp collector, bore a picture of 
President Coolidge, and arrived 
four hours later in Manhattan, 
after an eastbound trip to London, 
Noes fg San Francisco. I won 


Samuel Untermeyer, corporation 
lawyer: “My counsel fees are 
among the highest in the profes- 
sion. For $100 no one can hire 
me to walk out my office door, if 
that walking displeases me. Yet 
last week I was given a fee of 
$83.75 for representing Allen R. 
Ryan, son of Thomas Fortune 
Ryan. I was his lawyer when he 
went bankrupt, after his 1920 cor- 
ner of Stutz Motor’ stock, with 
$9,000,000 of unsecured debts. Last 
week those debts were liquidated 
for approximately 18%c on the 
dollar. My $83.75 represented my 
original $45,000 fee.” 


F. E. Smith, Viscount Furneaux 
and Earl of Birkenhead, Secretary 
of State for India: “As a member of 
the fashionably rowdy London Kit- 
Cat Club I assumedly viewed with 
alarm the publicity which it re- 
ceived last week, due to the shock- 
ing behavior of a Lord. Driven 
by one ‘Teddy Oysters,’ valiant 
old-school London cabby, the young 
Earl of Northesk led a ‘hansom 
cab race’ of nine other peers-about- 
town through Piccadilly to the very 
door of the Kit-Cat. . . . The police, 
unable to ignore the place after 
this escapade, prepared to raid it. 
Discovering in the nick of time 
that Edward of Wales was within, 
they postponed their raid until he 
had departed.” 


Edward of Wales: “Mrs. Keld 
Fenwick (once lurid U. S. actress 
‘Peggy Marsh’),+ the Jewish Bel- 
gian billionaire Capt. Alfred Low- 
enstein and myself hunted with a 
party last week in my favorite 
haunt, the Melton Mowbray district. 
Suddenly Captain Lowenstein’s 
horse bolted, throwing him. Peggy 
Marsh and I spurred after the 
beast, which I captured. Captain 
Lowenstein got up uninjured. At 
present he is being sued by a 
French doorman whom he hit in 
the jaw (TIME, Nov. 8), and two 
French detectives are in Manhattan 
tracing $600,000 worth of gems of 
which his wife was robbed last 
summer.” 


*Brother of Frederick T. Steinway 
(Time, June 29, 1925), the President of 
Steinway & Co., makers of “the instrument 
of the immortals.” 

+Who failed to recover $2,000,000 from 
the Marshall Field estate in 1920, after 
alleging that she is the mother of an 
illegitimate great-grandson in direct male 
line of the late famed merghant. 
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Edward of Wales: “One Rev. 
A. G. <A. Lees, Staffordshire 
Methodist, last week declared that 
I ‘play to the gallery.’ Said he: 
‘The Prince recently visited a 
“pub” in the lowest slum of Lon- 
don (TIME, Dec. 20) and there not 
only drew himself a mug of beer 
but passed it around to several 
drinkers. . . . We are expected to 
admire this action. . .. I feel 
nothing but loathing that the 
Prince should use his influence for 
such disgusting ends.’ ” 


H. R. H. George Edward, fourth 
son of George V: “In time for my 
24th birthday, I last week reached 
London, after 18 months’ naval 
service in China.” 


H. R. H. Olav, Crown Prince of 
Norway: “Last week for the first 
time I, 23, was scheduled to serve 
as Regent, during the absence of 
my father, King Haakon VII, at 
Copenhagen.” 


H. M. Haakon VII, King of Nor- 
way: “Last week I lost a subject. 
Johannes Grilstad Bryn, 24, son of 
Helmer H. Bryn, my Minister to 
the U. S., took out U. S. citizenship 
papers. in Washington. He was 
born in Oslo, Norway, but went. 
to the U. S. when aged seven, and 
is a real estate man there, known 
as John Bryn.” 

Arthur Brisbane, Hearst editor: 
“Last week I wrote: ‘Turkey will 
make a dance hall of the magnif- 
icent Church of St. Sophia, built 
by Constantine, just 1,600 years 
ago.’ Well posted readers had seen 
this item, a few days before, in 
leading newsorgans, but specifically 
earmarked as a rumor, a proposal, 
a plan that ‘may’ be carried out. 
But I had said ‘will.’ They also 
noted the slip of my pen by which 
I assigned the erection of Saint 
Sophia to Constantine the Great in- 
stead of to Justinian the Great, 
who founded it in 5382, or 195 
years after the death of Constan- 
tine. This was, of course, not 
‘1600 years ago’ but 1394 years 
ago, a slip of 206 years, trivial 
in the case of a large and igno- 
rant audience.” 


Helen Wills, onetime national 
tennis champion: “Accompanied by 
my mother I left home (Berkeley, 
Calif.) for holidays in Manhattan. 
I said I was in the best of health, 
ready for tournaments. I aiso said 
I had written two books, one on 
how to play tennis, the other poetry, 
which I hoped to have published 
soon. I joined the art staff of 
the New York World (temporarily, 
for I have still to complete my art 
course at the University of Cali- 
fornia).” 


Edward Thomas’ Bedford, 77, 
Chairman-President, Corn Products 
Refining Co.: “‘The corn products 
industry has been based on a great 
idea, the idea of turning a com- 
into more valuable 


mon staple 





TIME 


products,’ I once said of my $100,- 
000,000 company, which I organized 
20 years ago by consolidation of 
40 competitors. It was widely re- 
garded as a 99% monopoly until 
the Government in 1919 persuaded 
us to dissolve. We now sell half 
of the legitimate products of corn 
in the U. S.—corn syrup (Karo), 
corn starch (Argo), corn sugar 
(Cerelose) and corn oil (Mazola). 





© Wide World 
EDWARD THOMAS BEDFORD 
He makes a cent a package 


On each of these products the 
profit is less than one cent a pack- 
age. Yet last year we made $12,- 
500,000, sustaining my maxim that 
‘Turnover is the pearl of great 
price in business.’ We could, of 
course, make corn whiskey. But 
that is illegal and I believe in total 
abstinence. I have never taken a 
drink. Last week I learned that 
the houseman of my Green Farms 
estate near Fairfield, Conn., one 
William Erbe, who had worked for 
me 17 years, was making moon- 
shine. I reported him to my Green 
Farms neighbor, Prohibition Ad- 
ministrator Chester P. Mills, whose 
wife a few days before had found 
several gallons of alcohol hidden 
in their garage. Raiders found six 
whiskey stills, thirty barrels elder- 
berry and grape wine, eight barrels 
rye mash. The houseman’s liquor 
profits averaged $100 weekly, and 
I had been paying him $100 
monthly. It may be that House- 
man Erbe was merely following 
one of my business maxims: ‘Give 
them what they want.’ None the 
less I gave him just 24 hours to 
take himself and all his belong- 
ings off my property.” 


Charles Francis McKenna, 65, 
wealthy consulting chemist: “Bet- 
ter than most men I understand 
the scientific basis of distillmg 
alcohol. But I am blameless for 
what State raiders found on my 
estate near Suffern, N. Y., last 
week—a 2,500-gallon still (worth 
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$200,000), 150 hogsheads of dis- 
tilled 190-proof alcohol, 300 hogs- 
heads of fermenting mash, besides 
sugar, yeast and malt. grain. 
Scoundrels had leased the place, 
which I closed four months ago 
to travel South for my health, to 
cut ice, they said, on the lake 
there. The troopers who raided 
my estate wished to dump the 
mash and alcohol in the lake. But 
the lake supplies Suffern with 
water and most people there 
feared pollution. So the mess was 
spread over the earth.” 


James Burgess Book Jr., 37, up- 
builder of Detroit: “Two Manhat- 
tan brothers—John A. Larkin and 
Edward L. Larkin—filed plans last 
week to construct the Larkin- 
Tower at Times Square. The idea 
is to make it 1,208 feet, 110 stories 
high. If it is built, it will be 
the fourth largest structure in the 
world, surpassed only by the new 
Graybar Building’ now under con- 
struction in Manhattan, the Equit- 
able Building in Manhattan, and 
the General Motors Building in 
Detroit. More important to me, 
if built, it will be the tallest struc- 
ture in the world. And I had 
thought that my own 85-story, 873- 
foot Book Tower a-building in De- 
troit would long remain the tallest 
office building in the world, with 
only the 1,000-foot Eiffel Tower 
surpassing it as a structure. In 
the light of this news, my an- 
nouncement last week that I may 
put a dirigible mooring mast on 
the Book Tower, thus making it 
1,147 feet high, was an anticli- 
max.” 

Albert Jolson, blackface: “I last 
week purchased in Washington 
(where I earned my first money 
selling newspapers), a home for 
my aged parents, the Rev. and Mrs. 
R. Moses Yoelson.” 


President Frank L. MeVey, Ph. 
D., LL. D., of the State University 
of Kentucky: “Four women of Lex- 
ington, Ky., Professor C. M. Sax 
of our University’s art department, 
and I, put on nightgowns, filled our 
hair with flowers and, carrying a 
sheet strung out like a _ rope, 
paraded through my house. We 
knew quite well what we were do- 
ing. The occasion was a joint re- 
union of Vassar and University of 
Chicago alumnae. There being a 
shortage of performers, Professor 
Sax and I were conscripted to aid 
the burlesque of Vassar’s daisy- 
chain.” 


Wallace Beery, cinema villain: 
“Smack went the ball last week, 
but not off the bat. I was filming 
Casey at the Bat, in Hollywood, 
and was at the plate, lustily warm- 
ing up to knock a home run. ‘Hey!’ 
barked the megaphone. I turned. 
The pitcher pitched a_ sizzler 
which smacked into my head. I 
collapsed, unconscious. I was soon 
brought to, but no more film was 
shot that day.” 
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MEDICINE 








Rabies 


In Louisville, Ky., 15 families 
were registered last week with the 
public health department as having 
one or more members taking the 
Pasteur treatment to immunize 
them against rabies (hydrophobia) 
caught, it was feared, from the 
bites of rabid dogs. Private phy- 
sicians were treating others. 


Dr. Arthur T. McCormack, sec- 


retary of the State Board of 
Health, attributed the Louisville 
situation to: 1) dogs left un- 


muzzled by their owners; 2) owner- 
less dogs which the state has 
neglected to kill off; 3) failure to 
immunize dogs with rabies vaccine. 

Rabies is a disease which at- 
tacks the nerves and brain of 
practically all mammals and fowl. 
A virus is present in the saliva 
of the infected beast. When the 
mad animal bites another animal 
or 2 human, the saliva carrying 
the virus enters the wound. It 
often happens that a bite through 
clothing is not infectious for the 
simple reason that the mad dog’s 
saliva is wiped off his teeth as 
they bite through the clothing. The 
virus entering the flesh works its 
way to a nerve where it finds the 
best medium for proliferating. And 
as the viri develop they travel up 
the network of nerves in the ani- 
mal’s, or human’s, body to the 
spinal cord, and eventually to the 


brain. The virus of rabies is more 
active in cold weather than in 
warm. There are more dogs ac- 
tually mad in December than in 
July, contrary to the vulgar belief 
in summer “dog days.” Nor, as 
is all too often thought, are all 


dogs mad that may be seen run- 
ning wildly, jaws slavering and 
eyes excited. A dog might be 
angry without being mad. 

The effects of rabies are the 
same in animals or humans, mak- 
ing proper allowance for’ the 
beast’s normal way of expressing 
itself. The first usual symptom in 
a dog is its abnormal affection. 
It feels something is wrong and 
tries to tell its master. It is rest- 
less, easily irritated, will snap at 


objects. Later its throat begins to 
become paralyzed.* The pain : of 
swallowing even water is terrific. 


So it avoids water, giving reason 
for the name _ hydrophobia. It 
bites at things or other animals, 
sometimes so tenaciously that its 
jaws must be pried open. Saliva 
drools from its jaws, but does not 
always “froth,” as has long been 
the gossip of ignorant urchins and 
constables. The suffering dog tries 
to bark. But its jaws are set and 
the only sound it can make is a 
low-pitched howl followed by an 
irregular series of hoarse barks. 
It is the weirdest, most pleading 
whine of all dogdom. And when 


‘ *This symptom seems to the uninitiated 
like lockjaw—an entirely different disease. 





TIME 


men hear it, they chase the dog 
with sticks and stones—mad dog! 

Once hydrophobia definitely de- 
velops, it is impossible to cure 
it, whether in dog, rabbit, cow 
or man. No human with a 
definitely developed case of rabies 
has ever been known to be cured. 
He dies, actually, like a dog. The 
muscles of his throat are paralyzed. 





© International 
Louis PASTEUR 


keeps madness down 


To eat or drink is crazing torture. 
He does not fear water. But he 
does fear the thought of swallow- 
ing anything. Nor does he bark 
like a dog, as popular myths say. 


His voice is only hoarse. However 
the paralysis of the disease 
spreads as in the dog. His drip- 


ping saliva is as infectious. The 
lower jaw drops, the legs cannot 
support the body. Incapacity ex- 


tends, until the heart itself can 
no longer beat. 

Louis Pasteur (1822-95)  origi- 
nated the cure for incipient hy- 


drophobia in humans. He had con- 
firmed positively that germs cause 
disease and that some might be 
killed by heat. This is the prin- 
ciple upon which milk is pasteur- 
ized, an important point. But of 
far greater importance in medicine 
is another fact that Louis Pasteu1 
verified—many diseases may be 
prevented and cured by injecting 
into the patient an attenuated so- 
lution of the very germ that caused 
the disease. This is immunity, and 
was first applied with scientific 
precision to humans by Louis Pas- 
teur in the 1880’s. With hydro- 
phobia, this mean giving doses of 
serum as soon as possible after the 
bite. Pasteur prevented hundreds 
of horrible deaths from this dis- 
ease.* 

*In his honor Pasteur Institutes have 
been established over the whole world. The 
latest is at Bangkok, where snake serum is 
being developed. There was even a play 
written last year to praise his life. 
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The best preventive of rabies is 
to muzzle all dogs until all signs 
of rabies disappear from a district. 
In 1902 England did this, and also 


required that all dogs imported 
into the country be quarantined 
for six months. It had not a sin- 
gle case of rabies in dogs or any 
other animals from 1902 until the 
World War when aviators carried 
their pets above and over quaran- 
tine. Another preventive is the 
use of prophylactic serum for ani- 
mals, manufactured by most of 
the biological chemical houses. The 
Louisville authorities would like 
either or both of these preventives 
applied to their district. But they 
are blocked, seemingly, by a gen- 
eral public apathy. 


This is not the first time that 
Louisville has cried “mad dog.” 
Last autumn, an ecstatic writer of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch wrote: 
“Once Kentucky had charm and 
individuality. Now it is hard to 
distinguish it from Kansas. The 
hills are full of anti-evolutionists, 
prohibitionists and reformers, and 
the Ku Klux Klan’s fiery crosses 
burn under the walls of its aban- 
doned distilleries... .”’ Enraged, 
fuming, two-fisted Governor W. J. 
Fields telegraphed the St. Louis 
paper: “Your vicious and unwar- 
ranted editorial attack upon Ken- 
tucky ... indicates that you are 
either a liar or a fool, and I am 
inclined to believe that you are 


both.” Paralyzed, the affair died. 
. . . 

Narcosan 

a and I’d give my life for 

ig 


As he pronounced these words, 
Frederick Alfred Wallis, New York 
Commissioner of Correction, crump- 
led a slip of paper in his hand 
and scowled earnestly at _ the 
reporters. It was rather a surpris- 
ing speech, for Commissioner Wal- 
lis was moved to offer this dra- 
matic sacrifice not for liberty, 
home or the flag, but merely for a 
mixture of lipoids, proteins and 
vitamins called “narcosan.” 


Narcosan may be a cure for 
drug _ addiction. Commissioner 
Wallis said that it had been tested 
on 3866 prisoners in the Correctional 
Hospital on Welfare Island. He 
said that narcosan cured them, at 
least temporarily. His report at- 


tracted considerable attention. Dr. 
Alexander Lambert and Dr. Fred- 


erick Tilney, famed Manhattan 
physicians, reported on narcosan 
in the New York Medical Journal 
and Record. They said that it 
had relieved morphin,  cocain, 
heroin, veronal and alcohol addic- 
tion, without causing delirium or 
intense’ suffering. Whether’ the 
treatment was permanent or not 
they said they did not know, could 
not guess. 


Other gentlemen of the profes- 
sion expressed a moderate skep- 
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ticism. They pointed out that 
narcosan was not a new composi- 
tion. A Hungarian bio-chemist, 
Alexander §S. Horovitz, invented it 
years ago in Cincinnati, tried 
some experiments on addicts in the 
local jail, patented his solution. 
In 1921 it was rejected by the 
council on pharmacy of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association because 
it contained “unknown composi- 
tions.” The chief of police of 
Cincinnati last week wrote to say 
that he did not think Chemist Horo- 
vitz had effected any permanent 
cures there. “We do not know 
that it is a remedy that can be 
reproduced by any reputable 
scientific laboratory,” said Dr. 
Rudolph Matas of New Orleans, 
thereby laying his tongue on the 
kernel of the profession’s skep- 
ticism, for Chemist Horovitz has 
steadily refused to tell, except in 
general terms, the formula of his 
discovery. Chemists have been un- 
able to analyze some of its ele- 
ments. But if the claims made for 
it are true, no assertions—even a 
New York Commissioner’s—could 
exaggerate the importance of nar- 
cosan. 


Welfare Island is a bleak plat- 
form rising out of a river on the 
east side of Manhattan and sup- 
porting on its scanty ledge a work- 
house, two hospitals and a prison. 
Straight over the island sweeps 
the grey arch of Queensborough 
Bridge and across the bridge all 
day pass elevated trains, funeral 
‘arriages and people on foot. It is 
easy, standing on the bridge, to 
something down onto the 
island. Last week a man on the 
bridge threw away a tin tobacco 
box. _ 

The warden had the box on his 
desk. He showed it with an ironic 
comment to his visitor. Once the 
box had contained Prince Albert 
tobacco; now its contents were 
more interesting. A _ little rubber 
sack. A hypodermic needle. A 
broken spoon. An envelope of 
morphin. Drug peddlers, de- 
livering narcotics to prisoners on 
the island, do not always drop 
their orders from the bridge. An 
ordinary postoffice envelope, em- 
bossed with the head of George 
Washington, has a hollow behind 
the raised stamp.... 

In the City Hospital on Welfare 
Island, 219 men and 147 women— 
lean as gulls, most of them, some 
with red patches under their nos- 
trils (“snowbirds,” “sniffers”) some 
with their forearms and_ thighs 
pockmarked with infected needle- 
sores; some sent to the narcotic 
ward by prison authorities, some 
self-committed in an attempt to 
get rid of their addiction—took the 
narcosan treatment. The _ solution 
is injected with a hypodermic 
syringe. The lipoids in narcosan 
neutralize toxic substances. The 
proteins stimulate new blood for- 
mation. This, at all events, is 
the theory of the way in which it 
works. The facts of its effect are 
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simpler. In 24 hours the addicts 
were able to sleep normally. In 
72 hours they stopped asking for 
drugs. Their appetite for food 
increased; they wanted food every 
minute, particularly sweet food. 
Their skin became firm; they 
showed no sign of nervousness; 
they were declared cured, at least 
temporarily. Only one came back, 
a Negress who yearned for lan- 
guor. And what, doctors wondered, 
will narcosan do for the shadowy, 
secretive regiments of U. S. addicts 


to opium, to morphin, to cocain? 


Opium is the mother of nar- 
cotics. Derived from the unripe 
seed-capsules of a kind of poppy 
grown in India and China, it slows 
the heart, contracts the pupils of 
the eyes, binds the bowels,: relieves 
pain and fills the brain with 


languor and strange faces. There 
is opium in_ paregoric (baby- 


soother), in Dover’s powder (cold 
remedy), and in many another 
household drug, drugs that seem 
kind. Opium gum looks like black 
paste. Addicts who smoke it use 
a small lamp, like a_ dentist’s 
lamp, over which they give the 
dark pellet a slow roasting; then 
they put it in the tiny bowl of a 
long pipe. Their dreams are 
gentle. Opium does not waste tis- 
sues so quickly as does alcohol. 

Morphin is an alkaloid derived 
from opium. Its stupefying effects 
are like the effects of opium, and 
four times as strong. A “dope” 
(morphin addict) quivers with 
hunger as the time comes for his 
injection. Sometimes he has a 
hard time finding a place to take 
it; he goes into a _ hotel wash- 
room, a taxicab, even a telephone 
booth. Out of his pocket comes a 
piece of candle. He wants to 
sterilize his injection. He puts 
water in a spoon, heats it over 
the candle, dissolves his morphin, 
filters the solution through cotton, 
fills his needle, injects. It is to 
him a holy ritual. He is happiest 
when he has an acolyte; someone 
who wants to try dope—to watch 
the slow fire of rot filter through 
the novice’s veins. He keeps the 
papers his powders come in. 
When he has no more dope he 
an lick the grains of dust cling- 
ing to the paper. Many Negroes 
are addicts; they took to it because 
it once was hard for them to get 
liquor. It relieves their spiritual 
tensions. The South uses more 
morphin than the North. 

Hypnotic drugs which induce 
sleep are often confused with the 
narcotics which dull pain. Bro- 
mides, sulphonal, veronal are hyp- 


notics. Insomniacs take them 
habitually. Other habit-forming 
drugs are ether, alcohol, chloro- 


form, hashish (the drug of inspired 
assassins) and mandrake,* sleepy 
syrup that comes from a forked 
root. 


*Theorists have suggested that there 
was mandrake, not vinegar, on _ the 
sponge offered to Christ on the Cross. 
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Marvel 


Members of the Danville, IIl., 
Rotary club assembled last week 
to behold a marvel. Awe was in 
every heart as a man stood among 
them, all unafraid, and bade an 
assistant fire revolver bullets at 
him point blank. “Blam! Blam- 
blam!” The Rotarians could 
scarcely believe their eyes as the 
bullets quite obviously smote their 
target and still he stood unhurt. 
The Rotarians drew closer... 
“Blam-blam!” ... and soon three 
of them were writhing with pain. 
Baker Walter C. Spitz, Banker 
John Telling and Reporter H. V. 
Streeter suffered cuts, scratches 
and contusions as chunks of lead, 
ricocheting from the entertainer’s 
fancy waistcoat—now proved bullet- 
proof beyond the shadow of a 
doubt—whirred among craning 
necks and peering heads, luckily 
injuring only three and those but 
slightly. 


Wizard Witch 


President Emeritus Harry Pratt 
Judson of the University of Chi- 
cago was there, and Dr. James 
H. Breasted, famed Egyptologist. 
Drs. Shailer Mathews and Theo- 
dore G. Soares of the Chicago 
University divinity school, and 
Maurice L. Goodkind of the medi- 
“al school, were there. So were 
Lessing Rosenthal, Dr. Louis 
Mann, Harold H. Swift and other 
important Chicago south-siders—all 
at the home of Julius Rosenwald, 
philanthropist, for a party as dis- 
tinguished as it was unusual. 

The chief guests were Edward 
Lasker, chess wizard,* and a 
swarthy gentleman whom he had 
found in Manhattan, a gentleman 
with a queer eye and rapt manner, 
Ascander Khaldah Bey of Egypt. 
Mr. Khaldah performed some feats 
for Mr. Rosenwald and his guests 
that made them not only curious 
but distinctly uneasy. 

He took Mr. Rosenwald by the 
hand and, without asking, correctly 
stated the name of his dead 
mother: “Augusta Hammerslough 
Rosenwald.” Dr. Goodkind thought 
of the medical term for a rare 
disease, a term occupying several 
lines of news-print. Mr. Khaldah 
concentrated, could not pronounce 
the term but spelled it out cor- 
rectly. Mr. Swift was informed of 
the date and place of his father’s 
birth. Dr. Breasted wrote out a 
sentence in Arabian and hid it. 
Mr. Khaldah recited it sight un- 
seen. He stood 20 or 30 feet from 
his marveling audience and drew 
for them geometrical designs they 
pictured mentally; uttered cor- 
rectly combinations of figures in 
the hundred-thousands; rendered 
pieces of remembered music. When 
*Not to be confused with Albert Davis 
Lasker, chairman of the U. S. Shipping 
Board, chairman Lord & Thomas. 














‘they departed, not one of the dis- 
tinguished guests had a satisfac- 
tory explanation for what they had 
beheld. Dr. Lasker, a student of 
mental matters, assured them that 
Mr. Khaldah’s feats ranged from 
those familiar in telepathy to 
others for which there were only 
two or three precedents. Another 
“seance” was arranged at the home 
of Dr. Albert Abraham Michelson, 
the physicist whose work helped 
Einstein to his classic theory. 

Simultaneously, British notables, 
headed by Director Harry Price 
of the National Laboratory of 
Psychical Research, pondered the 
antics of coins, which were in- 
visibly pitched across a room where 
they were observing, under strict 
control conditions, one Eleonore 
Zugan, 13, cheerful, chunky Ru- 
manian wench who had announced: 
“The Devil has come with me to 
London. The Devil is very pleased 
to come to London, for he hopes 
to find plenty to do here.” Eleo- 
nore had been rescued from a Ru- 
manian madhouse by an elderly 
Rumanian countess, after being in- 
carcerated by peasants who be- 
lieved her a “witch-girl,” cursed 
by her grandmother. Besides the 
coins flying at her, the observers 
saw stigmatic markings—teeth 
marks, weals, pricks—appear on 
Eleonore’s face and arms, sponta- 
neously they were sure. 


Winged Cat 

Citizens of Portland, Ore., flocked 
to see a curious creature publicly 
exhibited by one Arthur Kingery of 
Wapato, Wash., who said he had 
captured it in his chicken-yard, It 
was a cat, thrice the size of a house 
cat, with a tail heavy and furry, 
like a coyote’s. On each side of 

its spine, beginning just back of 
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the shoulders, grew a pair of mus- 
cular ridges, for all the world like 
two pairs of rudimentary wings, 
furred heavily. The feline’s hind 
feet measured five inches, spread- 
ing out like the feet of a snow- 
shoe rabbit. 





® N. E. A. 
EDWARD D. LASKER 


. has curious friends 


Old settlers were reminded of 
Paul Bunyan’s. “minktums” and 
“tigermonks.” Natural scientists 
suspected it was a cross between a 
lynx and a house cat. Nature lov- 
ers recalled that Naturalist Henry 
David Thoreau, in his book Walden 
mentioned a “winged cat.” It was 
the pet of a farmer-neighbor, de- 
scribed as “dark brownish grey 
color, with a white spot on her 
throat, and white feet, and had a 
large bushy tail like a fox; that 
in the winter the fur grew thick 
and fliatted out along her sides, 
forming strips ten or twelve inches 
long by two and a half wide, and 
under her chin like a muff, the 
upper side loose, the under matted 
like felt, and in the spring these 
appendages dropped off. They gave 
me a pair of her ‘wings,’ which I 


keep still. There is no appearance 
of a membrane about’ them.” 
Experiments 


Radio Television. Before the St. 
Louis section of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers, Con- 
sulting Engineer Ernst Frederik 
Werner Alexanderson of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. and the Radio 
Corporation of America, described 
his progress in the projection of 
motion pictures by radio. A cen- 
tral difficulty, the translation of 
optical images into electric current 
capable of impelling bands of ether 
waves, had already been surmount- 
ed by experimenters with the pho- 
to-electric cell and amplifier, used 
in motionless television and telepho- 
tography. Dr. Alexanderson’s feat 
was to utilize a beam of light 
(which in motionless telephotogra- 
phy has from 2 to 20 minutes to 
trace and transmit the desired 


light-pattern or image) at unprece- 
dented speed, so that it could 
render a complete image within 
the minimum time that the human 
eye will catch an image, a 16th of 
a second. This he had done by 
splitting his light beam into seven 
parts, letting each part trace a 
fraction of the whole image-pattern 
recorded by the photo-electric cell. 
The next problem was to transmit 
the seven fractional image-messages 
simultaneously upon high frequency 
ether waves. This Dr. Alexanderson 
had found still beyond the reach of 
practical radio, but calculated it 
could be achieved by the Hammond 
multiplex system (TIME, Oct. 26, 
1925) using waves between 20 and 21 
metres long. At the reception end, 
the multiplex message would be 
retransformed into seven beams of 
light which with proper synchroni- 
zation, would reproduce the image- 
fractions. To throw these images to- 
gether on a screen he had arranged 
24 mirrors on the periphery of a 
swiftly rotating drum. The reflec- 
tion of a series of rapidly changing 
images induced the optical effect of 
a moving picture, after the fashion 
of a cinema film. The possibilities: 
synchronized with sound-carrying 
radio, the sight-carrying radio might 
some day bring before the eyes of 
a man in Kankakee, IIl., the 
coronation of a_ king in West- 
minister;* it might enable folk to 
“go to the theatre” by turning a 
switch, Immediate possibilities: 
“air letters” (facsimiles) trans- 
mitted faster than they could be 
read; radio-cinema. 


Seeing Things at Night. In Lon- 
don, Engineer John L. Baird, ex- 
perimenter in wired _ television 
(TIME, Feb. 22), demonstrated his 
success at utilizing rays adjacent 
to the visible spectrum—invisible 
infra-red rays—to see things in 
complete darkness by mechanical 
means. The process involved _iso- 
lating the invisible rays at their 
source (a_ special “search-light’’) 
and passing them through or to a 
medium that would render their 
effect visible. Since infra-red rays 
can be cast farther than any visible 
rays, “and will penetrate fog and 
smoke more readily, the inventor 
predicted important military uses. 


Crime Machines. Members of the 
New York Electrical Society 
watched Dr. A. P. Link of New 
York University attach an _ elec- 
trically-amplified stethoscope, de- 
veloped by the Bell Telephone lab- 
oratories, to the chests of three 
young men, in turn. The third one 
had previously been sent from the 
room with instructions that one 
of them commit a “crime” (steal 
$10 from an overcoat upstairs). 
The stethoscope amplified the sus- 
pects’ heartbeats 100,000 _ times, 
making them sound like pounded 
tom-toms. The “innocent” hearts 
beat steadily during questioning. 
The “guilty” speeded up, synco- 
pated, despite its owner’s efforts to 
stay calm. Another device spot- 
ted the culprit by flashing upon 
a screen a light which danced 
brightly when, during “guilty ex- 
citement,” the electrical resistance 
of his skin was lowered. 
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EDUCATION 


Sarah Lawrence College 


William Van Duzer Lawrence, 
84, retired Manhattan drug and 
hotel man, last month read a maga- 
zine article which enhanced a major 
apprehension of his thoughtful 
age. Young women of intellect, 
college women (said the article), 
were more and more avoiding what 
Mr. Lawrence believes is “their 
real career”—marriage. Spurred, 
Mr. Lawrence did what he had 
long thought of doing. He founded 
a college. 

It is to be at Bronxville, N. Y., 
named in memory of Mr. Law- 
rence’s late wife, Sarah. He gave 
it $1,250,000 in property, securities 
and corporate stock, including his 
Bronxville home. He formed a 
board of trustees, with President 
Henry Noble MacCracken of Vas- 
sar College for chairman. He ob- 
tained Principal Marion Coats, of 
Bradford Academy (Bradford, 
Mass.) for first president. It was 
Miss Coats who, last week, an- 
nounced that Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege would open in 1928 for some 
250 young ladies. To make them 
appreciate their opportunities, tu- 
ition would be $1,500 per annum 
(no expenses to be borne by en- 
dowment). They would be in- 
structed in liberal arts only—to 
inculcate interest in right social 
behavior, non-sectarian religion, non- 
partisan politics, good morals and 
the esthetic consumption of leisure 
hours by useful and becoming “hob- 
bies.” These aims, it was judged, 
could be compassed in two years 
and the New York Board of Re- 
gents had been persuaded to issue 
an irregular* charter, for the first 
“junior college” in the state. 





Smoking Smith 


Sitting on suitcases, chattering 
on platforms, giggling in club cars, 
the young ladies of Smith College 
went home for Christmas, discus- 
sing as they puffed cigarets, or 
not discussing as they sniffed at 
the smoke, the decision of Smith 
student legislators, arrived at last 
week after prolonged thought, to 
permit smoking on the path cir- 
cling Paradise Pond on the Smith 
campus and in tea-rooms of the 
town (Northampton, Mass.). The 
question —“Where may Smith 
smoke?”—had awaited settlement 
for three -months. A few of the 
young ladies discussed a curricu- 
lum change announced last week 
at Smith—four distinct depart- 
ments of study instead of ten, as 
formerly, with a wider choice and 
hotter pace for “majoring.” 


Wrangles 


Debating livened the last weeks 
before college holidays. Wranglers 
from Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 


New York 





*Like many another state, 


has a rule requiring four-year courses of 
instruction at chartered colleges. With the 
rising popularity and 
“junior colleges,” especially in the West, 
for post-high-school-and-pre-university study, 
these rules are vanishing. 


evident success of 





- 


. versities, and from the University 


of Sydney (Australia), have been 
touring the country with enterprise 
unprecedented. At Iowa State Col- 
lege of Agriculture & Mechanic 
Arts (Ames; Iowa), the _ three 
Australians, graduates all, sounded 
more effective than their hosts, 
winning an affirmative vote on 
“Resolved: That the Press exerts 
a harmful influence upon the com- 
munity.” At Boston College, the 
Cambridge men lost, but won from 
George Washington University 
(Washington, D. C.) on the propo- 
sition that Government had _ in- 
truded too far upon the rights of 
individuals. The Oxford wranglers, 
all facetious in the traditional vein 
of the Oxford Union, ranged with 
fairly consistent success as far 
west as Washington University 
(St. Louis, Mo.), which beat them 
on Prohibition. They achieved their 
most brilliant victory last week at 
Franklin & Marshall College, in 
Pennsylvania-Dutch Lancaster, Pa., 
not two hours distant from Valley 
Forge and the cradle of U. S. 
liberty. The question: “Resolved: 
Monarchy is the best policy.” Then 
they went to Baltimore for the 
(Continued on p. 28) 
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‘‘Painful Duty” 


Classes come and classes go but 
undergraduate college publications 
keep on, more or less, forever. 
Tradition is strongly upon them 
but with annually changing boards 
of editors their «xcellences and 
taste fluctuate. The spectacle of 
an institution as old and honored 
as the Harvard Lampoon (monthly 
funnypaper) falling (as it did the 
past autumn) into the hands of 
editors callow and ribald, is neither 
unusual nor significant. The Lam- 
poon’s coarse insults to Princeton, 
subsequent inept apologies and 
yet more recent displays of awk- 
wardness in prose, verse and car- 
toon, were simply the sort of thing 
that can happen in undergraduate 
journalism—a parallel to the miser- 
able football team that often 
afflicts a college just- after it has 
won a championship. 

So it was startling to behold 
the always opinionated but sel- 
dom unsophisticated New York 
World pitching into “Lampy” (as 
Harvards call their campus fool) 


like a Dutch uncle or _ beard- 
tweaked rabbi, belaboring the 
unimportantly obvious. “Now it 


becomes,” said the World, “a pain- 
fal. Guty. ... 

“What the Lampoon needs is a 
new set of editors, and especially 
a new staff poet.... The metre 
is slew-footed, the ideas are ig- 
nobly feeble, the rhymes set your 
teeth on edge. The humor, if it 
can be called humor, is the humor 
of a comic valentine; that is to 
say, it is born of nothing more 
sprightly than oafish malice.... 
It is a platitude that clumsy humor 
is perhaps the most painful thing 
to behold this side of eternal 
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damnation. You blush for the fellow 
who tries it, and feel that he has 
done something equivalent to ap- 
pearing in public without his 
breeches. ... It bears the Har- 
vard name and reflects on Har- 
ae 

What was the special reason for 
this earnest vehemence, aside from 
the fact that the World is a self- 
constituted tutor to all men on 
all matters? Harvard men, and 
many a World-reader, knew. The 
publishers Pulitzer of the World 
were Harvard men; Ralph, the 
elder, having been graduated an 
A. B. in 1900; younger Joseph hav- 
ing attended, 1904-06. The execu- 
tive editor of the World, red-headed 
Herbert B. Swope, would have been 
Harvard ’03 but for an accident. 
The lumbering World confession- 
ist-colyumist, Heywood Broun, had 
sat to Harvard professors from 
1906 to 1910. And the World edi- 
torial writer, Walter Lippmann, 
fierce purist, who had doubtless 
dictated the World’s rebuke, had 
in his precocious youth completed 
the four-year Harvard course in 


three years, aged 20 (’09), and 
stayed a year to study philosophy. 

Harvard men gave thanks that 
the Lampoon’s rebuke had come, 
since it had to come, from fond, 
dutiful brothers and not from a 
stranger without the gates; from 
the Harvard-manned if not Har- 
vardized World rather than from, 


say, the New York Herald Tribune, 
whereof the dominant figure is, of 


course, Owner-Editor Ogden Mills 
Reid, Yale ’04 (and a _ vigorous 
alumnus, especially in everything 


appertaining to water polo), one 
of whose right-handiest men is City 
Editor Robert Cresswell, famed 


Princetonian (’19); or from some 
underling of disaffected and dis- 
approved Publisher William Ran- 


dolph Hearst, Harvard student 


from 1882 to 1885. 
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Dialectician 

Great presses whirred and thun- 
dered, duplicating in pamphlet form 
two million times an encyclical let- 
ter which was sent out last week 
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OKLAHOMA 


THE BISHOP OF 
He would not openly jest 


by the Roman Catholic bishops of 
the U. S. Episcopate on the subject 
of the present religious controversy 
in Mexico (TIME, Feb. 15 et seq.). 

Though His Eminence Patrick 
Cardinal Hayes issued the encycli- 
cal at Manhattan, it was drafted by 
four middle western bishops and 
betrayed in many a line the trench- 
ant, winning pen of the Rt. Rev. 
Francis C. Kelley, Bishop of Okla- 
homa. The keynote: 

“There can be no relationship be- 
tween the principles upon which the 
Mexican Constitution is built, the 
laws that embody them, the spirit 
with which it is proposed they shall 
be enforced and the principles, laws 
and spirit that are held sacred by 
the American people.’* 

Next the disparity amounting 
to antithesis between Mexican and 
U. S. laws affecting religious liber- 
ty was ably pointed out.+ 

The question of whether’ the 
Mexican Roman Catholic Episcopate 
had meddled in Mexican politics 
was shrewdly answered: 

“Tt is true the Church is the only 


defender the country could find 
against assaults by Communists 
and atheists on civil, political and 


religious liberties. It is not true 
that the Church engaged in merely 
partisan politics.” 

The present Mexican Government 
was described as “a product of new 


*In Washington a member of the Mexican 
Legation observed: “The Bishops appear 
to have forgotten that Mexicans are an 
American people, perhaps the most Ameri- 
can people.” 

+Mexicans have remarked that, consider- 
ing the totally different circumstances of 
the Mexican and U. S. Revolutions, it is 
remarkable that the resulting legal struc- 
tures are not more dissimilar than they are. 











paganism.” Finally it was asserted 
that the Roman Catholic Church in 
Mexico: 1) has carried on most 
of the educational, relief and hospi- 
tal work which has been done in 
that country; 2) has not drawn un- 
due wealth from the people.* 
Significance. The Mexican reli- 
gious struggle has settled down to 
a war of propaganda. The encycli- 
cal did not scruple to invoke a boo- 
jum like “un-Americanism”—which 
has the power of all nationalist in- 
vocations down to “Hawaii for the 


Hawaiians” and “Yap for’ the 
Yaps.” In the war of propaganda 


between Mexico City and Rome the 
latter is now leading heavily in the 


U. S. with its two million ency- 
clical letter pamphlets following 


closely the recently distributed legal 
indictment of Mexico by William 
Dameron Guthrie, Roman Catholic 
President of the Association of the 
Bar of New York City (Time, Dec. 
13). As the Mexican Government 


retorts in kind, the “rights” and 
even the facts of the case are 
rapidly fading from view. Each 


new barrage of propaganda, from 
whichever side, must be weighed 
with the suspicion appropriate to 
the consideration of a plea in court 
for the plaintiff or the defense. 


Who is likely to become the chief 
Roman Catholic attorney for the 
defense in this great case before 
the bar of public opinion? Not that 


busy organizer His Eminence 
George Cardinal Mundelein, no 
giant among dialecticians. Not the 
genial, benevolent Cardinal Hayes. 
Most certainly not His Eminence 
William Cardinal O’Connell, pre- 


occupied as he is with the affairs 
of Boston. Finally not His Emi- 
nence Denis Cardinal Dougherty, 
pious, harmoniously resident amid 
the calm of Philadelphia. None 
of the four U. S. cardinals ranks 
with the late James Cardina! Gib- 
bons in ability to drive a persuasive 


quill. 
Does Rome look to him who sits 
on the seat of Cardinal Gibbons? 


It is His Grace the Archbishop of 
Baltimore, Michael Curley, a Roose- 
velt rather than a Wilson. But in 
Francis Clement Kelley, Bishop of 
Oklahoma, Okla., Rome has found 
far more than an able scrivener. 
He is fervent yet logical, logical 
without being dull, slyly humorous 
but minus the handicaps in persua- 
sion of one who openly jests. A 
good example of his talents is his 
mot upon the Mexican law forbid- 
ding the holding of political meet- 
ings in churches. Said he: “This 
would have been bad for the Anti- 


*How 


difficult it is to arrive at the 
truth of this hotly contested point may 
be seen upon scrutinizing the “unanswer- 


able’ statement of the encyclical that at 
her richest the Roman Catholic Church of 
Mexico never collected ‘‘a donation of even 
as much as one peso from each member 
of the flock per year.” A Mexican would 
point out that “the flock’’ includes in Ro- 
man Catholic computation hundreds of 
thousands of peasants who have only the 


vaguest religious concepts, and _ habitually 
confuse the Trinity with the native gods 
of old Mexico. Should “the flock” be 


pruned of all these semi-pagans the con- 
tribution per “orthodox’’ Roman Catholic 
would be found to have doubled many times. 
To Roman Catholics ‘‘The flock’s the flock, 
and there’s an end on’t!” 
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Saloon League in the days that are 
gone. But when has the Catholic 
Church ever permitted churches to 
be used for such purposes?” Here 
we have a criticism of Mexican law, 
a sly dig at the Anti-Saloon League 
and a fervent affirmation of the 
spotless honor of the Church—all in 
two sentences. Bishop Kelley is a 
worthy antagonist for Mexico’s spe- 
cial pleaders. 

A band of 30 self-appointed U. S. 
investigators, organized by Congre- 
gationalists, will denvart at their 
own expense for Mexico as_ the 
year ovens, to investigate thorough- 
ly religious, economic and educa- 
tional conditions. 

Odyssey 

Only their bishop had an over- 
coat yet without shivering, in 
waterfront breezes of December, 
214 curious-looking people stood 
three hours one day last week on 
a Manhattan pier. Then they 
sailed on the S. S. Western World 
for Paraguay. 

They were Mennonites, religious 
farmer-folk, from Canada. There 
were 81 men, a sturdy lot, many 
prematurely old, all wearing flow- 
ing beards, shovel hats, ecclesiastic 
long coats. Ninety-five women, 
plump, strong, wore long, full 
skirts, bright-colored shawls. There 
were 38 children. All spoke Ger- 
man, among themselves. 

Founded at Zurich, 1523, the 
Mennonite faith soon afterward 
received its name from its ablest 
early exponent, Menno Simons. 
This young onetime Catholic priest 
chanced upon some tracts of Mar- 
tin Luther, experienced regenera- 
tion. But he devised tenets more 
like those of the Quakers than 
Luther’s. Mennonites discard 
priesthood, own no authority out- 
side the Bible and “enlightened 
conscience,” stress the sanctity of 
human life (hence will not fight 
in any war) and “a man’s word” 
(hence never swear). 

Their bland and persistent in- 
difference to civil authority has 
given them, for 400 years, a check- 
ered career. But they have al- 
ways been good farmers, and many 
governments have made them, at 
least for a time, special conces- 
sions. Holland has always treated 
them well; there are 60,000 there. 
The German Mennonites fared less 
happily; many emigrated in 1786 
to Russia, by invitation of Cath- 
erine II, who granted military 
exemption. This grant having been 
rescinded in 1870, large numbers of 
the faithful came to the U. S. 
(where a Germantown, Pa., colony 
existed as early as 1683), spread 
to Nebraska and the southwestern 
states; others went to Manitoba. 
The U. S. Mennonites, 91,000 in 
number, have become prosperous 
and content; the Canadians have 
lately had trials. Though the gov- 
ernment throughout the War stood 
by its promise of non-conscription, 
loyal Canadians, irritated, demand- 
ed state supervision of Mennonite 
schools, which, granted, led last 
week’s band to leave. They are to 
report on Paraguay, where they 
will settle; if all goes well, other 
Canadian faithful will follow. 
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Meeting Arguments | 
With Facts | 


Few estimates of value can be supported. | 
Witness the daily arguments as to the 
trade-in value of a used car, the inevitable 
litigation attendant upon the condemnation | 
of property, or the laborious dickering in- 
volved in reaching a satisfactory price in 
most transfers of property. 


—— 











To tell a man what his property is worth 
requires first of all a definite assurance | 
that you are right and that you can prove 
you are right, and secondly, an unfaltering 
resolve to stick to the facts regardless of 
protestations that the resulting values are 
“too low” or “‘too high.” 


a 








The American Appraisal Company values 
each day an average of 750,000 distinct 
items of property. It has been so engaged 
(on a gradually increasing volume) for Hi 
thirty years. And on every single item, 
it realizes that there is a possibility of 
argument. 


—— 


But the client rarely wins such an argu- 
ment. The certainty of the facts which 
prove our valuations is the backbone of 
The American Appraisal Company’s 
authority. 


— 


This proof against optimism or pessimism 
is important to investors and bankers, as iH 
well as to property owners themselves. 








TheAmericanAppraisalCompany | 
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A Folder is 
Onl 





is 


a firm, durable 
expansible container, 


that never slumps down in the 
file-drawer, but stands erect, 
with the index-tab always in 
plain. view; holds three or three 
hundred letters with equal 
facility; is easy to remove or 
replace in the file; holds small 
papers as well as large, with 
never a chance that they will 
become lost or mis-filed; saves 
time daily in filing and finding 
papers; improves instantly the 
eficiency and appearance of 
the drawer. 


Ordinary folders lack all of 
these advantages. They were 
never intended to contain many 
papers, or for continued use. 
Your own files will show the 
need of something better than 
folders for your heavier corre- 
spondence. 


You will know what REAL Filing 
is, the minute you install 


Bushnell’s 
VERTEX File Pockets 


to replace the bulkiest of your 
present folders. 


But first try a single sample, 
without expense or obligation. 
The coupon below will bring 
it. 

Ss rR SS 


Please send for examination and trial a 
free srumte of Bushnell’s Paperoid ““VER- 
ey File — as described in December 


27th TIME 
i en. calieabeseasehvaes hase 


OT ee OL ENE L Oe TEE Te. 
Name and Position of Person Inquiring... . 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired?.......... 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


925 Filbert Street 





MILESTONES 


Born. To Basil Dean, co-drama- 
tist with Margaret Kennedy of The 
Constant Nymph (TIME, Dec. 20), 
and Mrs. Dean (onetime Lady 
Mercy Greville, daughter of the 
Dowager Countess of Warwick) ; 
a daughter (9 lb.) in London. 
Playwright Dean cabled a_ wish 
she should be named Tessa, after 
the heroine of the play. 


. . . 


Engaged. Mrs. Margaret Ross 
Lansdowne, widow of Commander 
Zachary Lansdowne (killed in 
wreck of naval dirigible Shenan- 
doah, Sept. 3, 1925); to one John 
Caswell Jr., cotton man ct ‘lew 
York and Boston. 





Engaged. Rosamond Reed, 
daughter of U. S. Senator David 


Aiken Reed (Pennsylvania); to 
Charles Denby Jr., son of Charles 
Denby, onetime (1918, 1922-23) 
U. S. special representative to 
China; also nephew of onetime 


(1921-24) Secretary of the Navy 
Edwin Denby. 


Married. Marie Yvonne Dvorak, 
20, niece of Composer Anton 
Dvorak; to John Vernon Henry, 22, 
onetime Notre Dame halfback; in 
Oakland, Calif. Her father, the 
composer’s younger brother, was 
banished some 25 years ago by the 
Austrian government for alleged 
editorial treason in Prague. 


Married. Philip Alan (“Bleat- 
ing’) Payne, 32, Managing Editor, 
New York Mirror; to Dorothy 
Hughes, cinema actress; in Man- 
hattan. To him is attributed the 
second trial of the Hall-Mills mur- 
der case (TIME, Nov. 15). 


Sued for Divorce. Francis Bur- 
ton Harrison, 53, onetime (1913- 
21) Governor General of the Philip- 
pines; by Mrs. Elizabeth Wrent- 
more Harrison, 25, his third wife, 
whom he married (1919) on the 
day of his divorce from his second 
wife; in Paris. 


Died. Harry (“Berg”) Berglund, 
21, Minneapolis light heavyweight 
boxer; in Minneapolis; of a fall 
received from a blow in his first 
professional bout. His death was 
the second in two days from box- 
ing, the other being that of Charles 
Pegulihan, French light heavy- 
weight; in Hartford, Conn. 


Died. Ching Sam, millionaire 
chop suey restaurateur; in Water- 
bury, Conn. 


Died. Mrs. Roberta 
wife of Robert H. _ Ingersoll 
(watches); in her Manhattan 
apartment; instantly, of revolver 
shot. Nearby, wounded, lay Wal- 
lace McClean Probasco, 52, son- 
in-law of Atheist “Bob” Ingersoll, 


Ingersoll, 





but not related to the deceased 
woman. The weapon lay near 
Probasco. 





Died. Herbert Randolph Galt, 
45, editor of the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press for 13 years; of heart dis- 
ease, at St. Paul, Minn. 


Died. William A. Larned, 54, 
onetime (1901-02 and _ 1907-11) 

. S. champion in lawn tennis 
singles; in Manhattan, by suicide 
with the revolver he carried in 
the Spanish War; following two 
years’ nervous illness and rheu- 
matism. Onetime Army major, he 
also traded on the New York Stock 
Exchange, selling his seat in 1922 
for $98,000. Only one other U. S. 
tennis champion equals his seven- 
year title record, R. D. Sears, the 
first champion (1881-87). 


Died. Joseph Newburger, 68, 
Memphis (Tenn.) millionaire, cot- 
ton merchant and _ philanthropist; 
in Manhattan, of pneumonia and 
heart disease. 


Died. Charles R. Erwin, 68, 
Chairman of Board, Erwin Wasey 
& Co. Ltd. (advertising); at Win- 
ter Haven, Fla.; of heart disease. 


Died. Jean Philippe Worth, 70, 
famed Parisian couturier; in Paris. 
In his youth he studied painting 
under Corot. Said Hearst Editor 
Brisbane: “He has gone to a land 
where there is no sewing... . His 
word meant more in real authority 
to the world’s women than all the 
decisions of a _ thousand high 
judges.” 


Died. Loton Horton, 72, President, 
Sheffield Farms Co., Chairman 
of Board, National Dairy Products 
Co. (world’s largest dairy firm); 
in Nice, France; of pneumonia. He 
started life driving a milk wagon 
for his uncle. 


Died. Luigi Schipa, 88, father 
of Tenor Tito Schipa of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Co.; in Lecce, 
Italy. News was kept from Tenor 
Schipa until he finished a perform- 
ance of Martha. Last summer 
Tenor Schipa, visiting Italy, ar- 
ranged a special performance for 
his father. 


Died. John Aikman _ Stewart, 
104, Chairman of Board, United 
States Trust Co., Manhattan (which 
he organized, 1853); in Manhattan, 
of pneumonia. Acquainted with 
most U. S. Presidents since Jack- 
son, he worked for Lincoln as 
Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. In 1894, during Cleveland’s 
second term,. he was influential in 
securing resumption of specie pay- 
ments. Columbia graduate, he was 
President pro tempore of Princeton 
(Sept. 1910—Jan. 1912), following 
Woodrow Wilson’s resignation. 
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Biggest Industry 


It was the week before Christmas 
and all through Detroit a great 
many creatures were stirring. That 
familiar figure, the man in the 
street, would have said that De- 
troit was “dead,” “flat” or at least 
very quiet. But that would be be- 
cause the Ford factories were shut 
down and production was at a 
low ebb in many another plant. 
Actually there was intense in- 
visible activity—as in a _ huge 
household of which the important 
members had all shut themselves 
in their rooms to wrap up Christ- 
mas presents, cautiously guarding 
their keyholes against prying 
children (newspaper reporters) and 
fretting in secret over finishing 
touches to their gifts. The largest 
manufacturing industry in the 
U. S., the automotive, was prepar- 
ing its annual surprises for the 
U. S. public. 

The surprises would not be re- 
vealed until just after New Year’s. 
With the Manhattan automobile 
show begins a strenuous stretch of 
weeks when the automobile men 
of the U. S. flock from city to city 
in a mood half carnival, half 
belligerent. What important De- 
troiters were doing last week— 
besides conferring finally with en- 
gineers, designers, body-builders 
and advertising experts—was_ to 
make hotel reservations, dates with 
friends, memoranda of wives’ shop- 
Their big 
annual party and grim selling 
campaign, were about to begin. 

Meantime, aided by statisticians, 
prophets indulged in prophesying. 
The year just closing had been 
neither a bad year nor a_ boom. 
The sales volume, both in dollars 
and units (cars), would exceed 
even record-smashing 1925.* That 
seeming certainty, after the gloomy 
predictions of last spring, 
augured well indeed for 1927. The 
new record would result chiefly 
from large gains by a few big 
companies, but gains made at no 
expense to the small. After any bad 
year most of the companies set out 
to recuperate by developing new 
lines or by cutting prices. This 
year Detroit anticipated only a new 
Hudson-Essex line and new Reos. 
It eyed South Bend for a Stude- 
baker announcement. In Indianapo- 
lis, Marmon had announced a new 
light eight, and Auburn another. 
John North Willvs had already 
announced a new Willys-Knight 70, 
his Overland “Whippet” of 1926 
having failed to excite the public 
as calculated. Fresh refinements, 
knick-knacks, improved  appear- 
ance were expected in such cars as 
Dodge, Nash and Chrysler, but 
nothing radical. All these com- 
panies finished the year strongly. 

Overshadowing everything was 
the apparent overhauling of Henry 





*Department of Commerce figures: 


1925 1926 
(12 mos.) (11 mos.) 
CRB S...cocccsccessnsssesncsseseee 3,696,490 3,627,589 
Truck cccccccccccsccescocccces 478,396 465,265 


Ford in volume of unit production 


by General Motors. In 1921 every 
second car made in the U. S. was 
a Ford. In 1924, only one car in 
three was a Ford; one in five was 
made by General Motors. In 1925 
General Motors made one in four, 
and in the last five months of 
1926 (estimated to December 31), 
one in three. The end of the year, 
with Ford production stopped, 
probably will find General Motors 
actually a little ahead of Ford, 
leaving a third of total U. S. pro- 
duction to the field. 

The largest question in Detroit 
and Wall Street was, what would 
Henry Ford do about it? General 
Motors announced that it would 
follow its recent policy of adver- 
tising to create a market and thus 
be enabled to keep its prices down. 
Would Henry Ford, whose keyhole 
was most tightly plugged, follow a 
like policy? Would he, as dis- 
missed workmen hinted, put on the 
market one of several six-cylinder 
models he had ready for produc- 
tion at any minute? He had de- 
nied this plan, repeatedly. He 
drily denied it again last week, 
saying: “Several good automobile 
companies are now producing sixes. 

We keep the engineers working 
on a lot of things to prevent them 
from tinkering too much with the 
Ford car.” Then he _ sidetracked 
his interviewer by discussing the 
beauties of “economic leisure” em- 
bodied in the new five-day Ford 
working week. 

Whatever Mr. Ford did, it would 
have to be and would be something 
striking. Detroit felt that he was 
gathering himself for an_ effort 
which, with General Motors con- 
tinuing its progress, might well 
result in the two producing on a 
“forty-forty” basis in 1927 or in 
1937; leaving only 20% of the 
country’s unit production and less 
than 50% of the dollar volume 
(of which Ford and General Mo- 
tors shared 49% this year) to all 
other manufacturers combined. 

General Motors was clearly on 
the way to its place in such a 
mass-production situation. Its 
Chevrolet car, brightest star in a 
banner year, issuing from the fac- 
tories at the rate of one every 
twelve seconds of the working 
year,* has sold in numbers 40% 
greater than last year. Indica- 
tions were that Chevrolet would be 
the largest singly advertised prod- 
uct in the U. S. next year. 

General Motors total production 
figures for August through Decem- 
ber (showing, unlike many another 
company’s, actual retail sales, not 
factory output) were 37% above 
the corresponding, most prosperous 
period of prosperous 1925. Stocks 
of unsold cars were far lower pro- 
portionately than last year. The 
corporation had declared $248,935,- 
098 in dividends during 1926, in- 
cluding $4 per share extra (“to 
show our confidence in the future’) 
and had carried 80 millions over 
into surplus. 

“Motors _ stabilize 


industry,” a 
saying goes. General Motors, 


*At one time the Ford plants turned out 
10,000 cars per eight-hour day, or a car 
every two seconds. 





are invested in the 

Electric Power and 
Light properties of the United 
States. Bonds of individual 
units of this enormous and es- 
sential industry are justly popu- 
lar, because of the stability and 
steady earning power of the 
issuing companies. 


Read our booklet, 
“Public Utility Securities as Investments” 
and you will see why 
such bonds are sound investments. 


Ask for AV-2453 


AC.ALLYN“* COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
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When You Want Figures 


in a hurry—not hurried figures—send ‘our 
inventory and other emergency computa- 
tions to a skilled organization of public cal- 
culators. 48-hour accurate service. 


ATLAS CALCULATING SERVICE 
19 W. Jackson Boul. Chicago, II. 


Investments 
in 1927? 


What’s ahead for investors 
in 1927? Practical trends 
in bonds, stocks, and money 
rates will be helpfully dis- 
cussed in our Analysis soon 
to appear. 


May we assist you to enter 
1927 clearly and fully in- 
formed on fundamental 
opportunities for investors? 
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largest corporation in the largest 
industry at the end of its largest 
year, found itself in an excellent 
position to bear out that saying. 
Its own stability was implied by 
its possession of a car for every 
pocketbook—Cadillac, Buick, Oak- 
land, Oldsmobile, Pontiac, Chevro- 
let; of specialties and accessories— 
Yellow Cab and Coach, G. M. C. 
Truck, Delco Light, Fisher Body, 
Jackson Wheel, A. C. Spark Plug, 
Harrison Radiator; and of the huge 
sideline, Frigidaire, which ranked 
only after Buick and Chevrolet as 
an earner this year. 

When the remote yet democratic 
little sphinx of Highland Park 
entirely dominated the industry, 
automobile men had but One per- 
sonality to picture. Now they con- 
template a large, vigorous family 
in which all the members vie as 
keenly with one another as with 
outsiders. Has Cadillac a new con- 
vertible coupé? Buick jumps in 
quickly to match it as best it can 
on a lower price level. Oakland 


SURETY 


and Oldsmobile, with only shades 
between their prices, engage in 
brotherly tussles from drafting 
room to sales floor. Nor is this 
the result of commands by a stern 
pater familias. At the head of 
all, little known in Detroit save 
as “no stuffed shirt,” quietly in- 
dustrious at the head of the super- 
organization in Manhattan _and a 
frequent but unostentatious visitor 
at the plants, is a man who, when 
he came to power five years ago, 
baffled a thousand editors by his 
unobtrusiveness. He was not even 
in Who’s Who. Even today he is 
known by nothing more tangible 
than the facts that he has no 
time for golf, no patience with 
sloppy management and no small 
pride in saying, “I never give 
orders.” He is just a tall, lanky, 
soft-spoken gentleman of 61, 
slightly greying, nervous “but not 
peevish,” Alfred Pritchard Sloan 
Jr., Connecticut Yankee, who prob- 
ably experienced a twinge of dis- 
gust last week when a news-syndi- 


GUARANTEED 


Fid elity Bonds 


National Scope Legal Investments for Banks, Trust Companies, 
. Trust Estates and Institutions. Satisfy every 
Chicago requirement as to diversification, denomina- 
Philadeiphis tion, maturity, availability, and security. 
Cleveland - ‘ 
oeuned Fidelity First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds rep- 
wamngne 1. resent the mature judgment of a large number 
Washington of originating Mortgage Banking Houses, a Surety 
Sadionspels Company of national repute, and a Guaranteeing 


Los Angeles 


: Corporation. 
San Francisco 
Houston The security back of these Bonds is exclusively 
Dallas e Fee First Mortgages on improved, income 
St. Louis producing general utility property, mostly residences 
Louisville in actively growing metropolitan communities. 
Birmingham 3 . ; : 
Cinclanest Fidelity Bonds are national in scope, authenti- 
Winston-Salem e cated by independent Trust Companies, guar- 
Pittsburgh anteed as to underlying collateral or as individual 
Huntington bonds by 





Fidelity Building, Cleveland 


The National Surety Company, of New York, 
The Maryland Casualty Company, or 
The United States Fidelity and Guaranty Co. 


These securities may be purchased as Collateral Trust 
Bonds or as Participation Certificates on specific 
properties. Denominations $100, $500, $1,000; ma- 
turities 2 to 12 years. 


cA Good Security for Investment or Resale 
1 eet Inquiries from Bankers and Investment Houses Solicited 
Send for Descriptive Booklet No. 18 


The Fidelity Mortgage Guaranty Co. 


Capital and Surplus over Two Million Dollars 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


The Colonial Mortgage Investment Co., Fiscal Agents 
Citizens National Bank Bldg., Baltimore. Md. 
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cate ballyhooed him as “a Man 
of Silent Power.” The only people 
who know him well are the big 
executives, who regard him as the 
prince of salesmen and call him 
“ate” 

The largest motor corporation is 
almost entirely his own handiwork, 
and he set it rolling off some bil- 
liard balls. When he was gradu- 
ated by Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1895, he went down 
to Newark, N. J., to sit at a 
draughting board in a plant his 
father partly owned. His em- 
ployer, John Hyatt, was perfecting 
mechanisms for making billiard 
balls and some of the _ patents 
young Mr. Sloan helped obtain are 
still in his name. But more im- 
portant were his convictions that 
the automobile era had arrived, 
that a simple greased axle like a 
wagon’s would never do for cars 
moving at any great rate of speed 
and that axle bearings could be made 
for industry in John Hyatt’s plant 
quite as easily as ivory spheres 
for indoor sport. He went on the 

e . 
road, sold axle bearings. From a 
gross business of $2,000 the first 
month he was there, the Hyatt 
company grew up to a_ year’s 
earnings of four millions, with Mr. 
Sloan as president. Of the many 
motors men he came to. know, 
W. C. Durant was one. When Mr. 
Durant acquired General Motors in 
1916, he wanted the Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Co. among other accessory 
companies and he wanted Mr. 
Sloan’s executive services. So Mr. 
Sloan became president of United 
Motors, a corporation that was 
being prepared for consolidation 
with General Motors. When the 
merger took place, Mr. Sloan _ be- 
came a General Motors vice presi- 
dent. Then in 1920, Mr. Durant 
was ousted. Pierre du Pont agreed 
to be temporary president of Gen- 
eral Motors on the condition that 
Mr. Sloan would do most of 
the work, as “operating vice presi- 
dent.” Mr. .Sloan did all the work, 
with the motor industry in its 
worst slump, and has continued to 
do it since Mr. du Pont re- 
signed" in 1923. In the first year 
of his presidency, General Motors 
doubled its manufacturing capacity 
out of earnings. 


Job Done 


The Sainte Marie, ice-breaking 
car ferry, tucked up her gear last 
week, flirted a rudder at the mush 
of ice coming down St. Mary’s 
River from Lake Superior, and 
swaggered back to her winter’s 
work of hauling railroad cars 
across the Strait of Mackinac. 
Under her Captain F. A. Bailey 
and with the aid of tugs she had 
broken up the river ice and thus 
released the worst traffic jam in 
Great Lakes’ shipping history. 

The freeze on St. Mary’s River 
began the last days of November 
(TIME, Dec. 13). That was the 
first time since 1880 that this chan- 
nel between Lake Superior and the 
lower lakes had so frozen in No- 
vember. Vessel owners considered 
they were taking no undue risks 
by the late voyages. Underwriters 
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issued regular insurance until mid- 
night of Nov. 30 and special in- 
surance to midnight of Dec. 12, to 
endure until vessels reached their 
ports. The Government did not 
officially close the river locks at 
the “Soo” until Dec. 16. 

As the Sainte Marie smashed 
the ice, sailors aboard the freight- 
ers* enjoyed themselves. Some 
went hunting, walking across the 
surface ice. Others played pin- 


ochle in the warm quarters pro- 
vided for them. All fed well, said 
their masters. They were drawing 
two weeks’ extra pay for doing 
nothing. 

A fortnight of this and the chan- 
nel jam was cleared. It would 
freeze again immediately and 
block some dozen boats still en 
route. But the Lake Carriers 
Association, which had ordered out 
the ice relief tugs and the Sainte 
Marie considered the job done. It 
costs thousands of dollars daily 
for such work. The pro rata cost 
is insignificant where there are 200 
boats, as there were in the original 
jam. For merely twelve, the cost 
is prohibitive. 


Melon 


Last week the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poratiorm cut a melon. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, George F. Baker, Presi- 
dent James A. Farrell and _ the 
other directors sat in a small ex- 
pensive group around a committee 
table on the 17th floor of No. 71 
Broadway, while Judge Elbert 
Henry Gary read his announce- 
ment: 

“Unanimous recommendation . . . 
common capital shares of the cor- 
poration be increased by 2,033,210 
shares . . for the purpose of 
distributing the same as an extra 
special dividend to the common 
stockholders. . . .” 

It was after three o’clock. The 
ticker had stopped for the day, 
but reporters telephoned their 
newspapers and special even- 
ing editions appeared displaying 
the sly, stable features of old 
Judge Gary. He was _ permitting 
a dividend of 40%, a Christmas 
present estimated in eventual value 
at $203,321,000 to some 90,000 
shareholders. Some _ shareholders 
had waited 25 years for that pres- 
ent. 


Out and In 


President Frederick Douglass 
(“Fred”) Underwood of the Erie 
sat in his Manhattan office last 
week. He had just resigned his 
job and those “mighty fine young 
men,” Oris Paxton Van Swerin- 
gen and Mantis James Van Swer- 
ingen, had replaced him with Pres- 


*Great Lakes freighters are long, nar- 
row-beamed, flattish-decked vessels, modi- 
fications of the original roundish-decked 
“‘whalebacks.””. The ‘“whalebacks” were so 
eminently fitted for transporting bulk 
cargoes like ore, coal and grain that they 
became world-famed. So now, in popular 
usage, ‘‘whaleback” is often wrongly applied 
to any lake carrier. Sculptor Daniel Chester 
French (designer of the Lincoln at 
Washington, the John Harvard at Cam- 
bridge) followed this popular conception 
when, in his symbolic group before the 
unwashed Cleveland postoffice, he placed 
a whaleback on the arm of Commerce to 
typify modern lake traffic. 


-ident James J. Bernet of their 


Nickel Plate road. This was prob- 
ably another move of the Van 
Sweringens towards their merger of 
the Nickel Plate, Erie, Chesapeake 


& Ohio, Pere Marquette and Hock- 
ing Valley roads into their Nickel 
Plate System, which the Interstate 





© Keystone 
JOHN J. BERNET 


A mighty man was he 


Commerce Commission § thwarted 
last March (TimMgE, March 15). 

President Underwood has always 
been “good copy” for newspaper 
men. There was the time when he 
was arrested for disorderly conduct 
because he would not get off a 
Staten Island ferry to buy a return 
ticket to Manhattan. He insisted 
on paying a deck hand. There was 
another time that Leonor Fresnel 
Loree had Mr. Underwood up in 
the Delaware & MHudson’s office, 
reciting a long table of statistics 
about ton-miles and _  locomotive- 
hours. Mr. Underwood listened to 
the end, then, pointing to the pic- 
tures of eight presidents of Mr. 
Loree’s Delaware & Hudson, said 
he: “That’s all very true. But 
it’s also true that 12%% of the 
presidents of the Delaware & Hud- 
son committed suicide.” One of the 
eight had done so. There was also 
the time when Mr. Underwood was 
the butt of witticism by Chairman 
William Haynes Truesdale. of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna. “Who was 
that Negress you were talking to?” 
boomed the Erie’s President Under- 
wood at Mr. Truesdale. Mr. Trues- 
dale, who always seemed sleepy- 
eyed, answered: “She was not a 
Negress. That was Phoebe Snow 
and she has just come back from 
Buffalo on the Erie.” 

Mr. Underwood, during his 26 
years’ presidency of the Erie,* 
made it a road excellently operated. 
But he had not been able to pay 
his preferred dividends very often, 
and had never paid common divi- 








*He is 74 years old now, at his resigna- 
tion. He likes to make a mystery of his 
age. But once, off guard, he remarked 
that he was 18 when he went to work for 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, as 
a clerk and brakeman. That was 1870. 





dends. That was because the Erie 
has been loaded with an over-heavy 
financial superstructure. To equate 
the finances will be the duty of the 
Erie’s new president, John J. (“J. 

J. B.”) Bernet. 

John J. Bernet was born in 
1868, son of a Swiss blacksmith. 
He too learned the _ blacksmith’s 
trade and became the best horse- 
shoer in Farnham, N. Y. But loco- 
motive smoke smelled better than 
forge smoke. Young John got him- 
self a job as a telegrapher. 

The Van Sweringens brought him 
to their Nickel Plate ten years- ago. 
An operating genius, he re-organ- 
ized, practically rebuilt, the road; 
made it as efficient a freight carrier 
as any other line of the country. 
He is a sales genius too. When 
the Union Trust Co. of Cleveland 
contemplated its present 21-story 
bank and office building, President 
Bernet got the business of haul- 
ing the construction material. That 
was a triumph. But it lasted briefly, 
for the late President Alfred Hol- 
land Smith of the New York Cen- 
tral heard of the matter. The 
New York Central had long done 
considerable business through the 
Union Trust Co., so President 
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is more fascinating than the study 
of character as revealed in hand- 
writing — entertaining and in- 
structive. Let us analyze and 
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oughness and honcsty assured. 
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Smith rushed to Cleveland, angry. 
Nickel Plate President Bernet did 
not contend with New York Cen- 
tral President Smith. They shared. 
President Bernet’s removal to the 
Erie leaves space for the promo- 
tion of Walter L. Ross to the 
presidency of the Nickel Plate. He 
has been senior vice president. 


Notes 


Stone & Webster, famed New 
England engineering, construction 
and securities firm, announced last 
week amalgamation of Blodget & 
Co., Boston and New York invest- 
ment house, with its securities 
department. The new company, to 
begin operations Jan. 1, 1927, with 
$10,000,000 capital, will be known 
as Stone & Webster & Blodget, 


Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


CONDENSED book on diet entitled 
“Eating for Health and Efficiency ”’ has 
been published for free distribution ‘te the 
Heaith Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Mich Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
or while traveling. You will find in this boek 
a wealth of information about food elements 

and their relation to physical welfare. e 
This book is for those who wish to k i- 
= fit and maintain normal weight. he 
tended as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
eases require tne care of a competent physician. 
will bri Re without 





cost or obligation. 


® HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
suire VD-578 GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 
BATTLE CREEK , MICHIGAN 
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Inc. Bayard F. Pope, now part- 
ner of Blodget and Co., will be 
President. This extension of in- 
vestment-securities interests, said 
President-elect Pope, was necessary 
to care adequately for both the 
investor and Stone and Webster’s 
rapidly increasing engineering-con- 
struction work. 


German Boats. For delivery two 
years hence, North German Lloyd 
last week ordered two 46,000-ton 
boats built. They will enter the 
Bremen-Manhattan service and 
make their runs in six days, speed 
oo to that of the Levia- 
than. 





EDUCATION 
(Continued from p. 21) 


first international-interracial college 
debate on record. In Bethel African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, be- 
fore an audience 95% Negro, they 
again lost the Prohibition issue, 
to the serious statistics and ideal- 
ism of dark-skinned silver-tongues 
from Lincoln University. Speaker 
Turner of Lincoln made obeisance 
to the fame of Oxford, mentioning 
Poet Tennyson as one of her illus- 
trious graduates. Speaker Franklin 
of Oxford, replying with thanks, 
was obliged to disown Lord Tenny- 
son, who went to Cambridge. “And 
Oxford,” he added, “is a seat of 
learning and wouldn’t consider Cam- 
bridge for a patch.” 


LETTERS 


(Continued from p. 2) 


Wrigley Buildings as it tops the tallest by 
at least 20 feet. Please apologize for this 
omission. You know how one roots for his 


home town. 
Louis Arnold Feder 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Chicago Tribune is published 
in a building 462 feet in height. 
—ED. 





Should Be Told 


In Time, Dec. 18, you refer to Atlanta 
as “The Gateway to the South.” Caps 
quoted and everything. 

As everyone should’ know, Louisville 
carries that line as its slogan. Roosevelt 
gave it that title in 1905 and it has since 
been used extensively in our advertising. 

Might as well say Hell Gate is entrance 
to your famed Manhattan as to say At- 
lanta was a southern gateway. 

TiImMeE’s 154,000 of that issue should be 


told! 
Harry R. KeEtrTic, M. D. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Onnounce 


Sirs: 

Under THE Press (Time, Dec. 18) the 
article on Musa-Shiya the Shirtmaker 
caused us to smile again—and to chuckle 
too, for a second time. 

Your news item is three years late, as 
we know it. . .. Time is usually ahead 
of that record—so we'll not deliver unto 
you—such as you deliver, or send to your 
staff, one of your “thoroughgoing _re- 
eS. a. oe 

Here is the copy of one of the Musa- 
Shiya advertisements referred to above: 

This very nice advertisement 
Onnounce Out of 
Musa Shiya the Shirtmaker 
(Also Many Dry Good Selling) 
Foolard 

This croth are favorable of ladies be- 

cause hot wether now and erectric wind 

machine. Because hot wether Musa- 


shiya Shop selling in reduced of price 
all next week. Come before and ob- 
tain service until exhausted. 

HOW FINDING:—Do not find Musa- 
shiya Shop until pass away in front 
Famous Fish Market where makai side 
King Street. After pass away from 
Fish Market kinely observe for River 
but not going there. This shop be- 
tween this place. Sign say so. 

This very nice advertisement. 

J. H. FRIEDMAN 

New York, N. Y. 


THEATRE 


List 


Theatre-goers will find the fol- 
lowing selection worthy of first 
consideration: 


DRAMA 


An American Tragedy—Dreiser’s novel cut 
to the bone and strung up for the stage. 

Beyond The Horizon—O’Neill’s tragedy of 
two brothers, one of them given to 
dreams. 

Broadway—Exciting peep  back-stage at 
vaudevillians and villains. 

Caponsacchi—A clearly defined conflict be- 
tween virtue and vice; the plot sketched 
from Browning’s “The Ring and The 
Book”; happily employing much of the 
poet’s dialogue. : 

The Captive—A tragedy of erotic perversion, 
objectively noted, expertly produced. 

Civic Repertory—Great plays at popular 
prices ($1.50 top). Eva Le Gallienne. 

The Constant Wife—Ethel Barrymore for 
the benefit of her idolaters. 

Daisy Mayme—George Kelly takes elaborate 
notes on small-town details. : 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes—Adventures in 
gold-digging, as previously set forth in a 

book. 

On Approval—Polite insults dart through 
the dialogue when matrimony is inspected 
in the drawing room. 

The Play’s The Thing—A Molnar jewel in 
which a naughty prima donna is restored 
to the appearance of virtue. 

Pygmalion—Adequate production of Shaw’s 
play on how to make a duchess and what 
comes of doing so. 


ENTERTAINMENT WITH 
MUSIC 


Americana, Countess Maritza, Criss-Cross 
Oh Kay, Pirates of Penzance, Queen High, 
Ramblers, Scandals. 


CINEMA 


Beau Geste, Better "Ole, Big Parade, Faust, 
Old Ironsides, Potemkin, Scarlet Letter. 


These plays are also running: 

Abie’s [Trish Rose—Ancient history of the 
races. 

Autumn Fire—An old man loves late and 
not wisely. 

The Dybbuk—Reviewed this week. 

Emperor Jones—O’Neill’s play about a 
Negro stripped to his elements’ by 
terror. 

Gertie—Virtuous husbandry wins an honest 
husband. 

Howdy King—Reviewed this week. 

The Judge’s Husband—William Hodge and 
why the woman should wash the dishes. 
Amusing. 

The lLadder—Re-incarnation § refines the 
world’s dross. Popular philosophy in a 
lavish production. 

Lily Sue—Love, lynching and lunch, as 
known to Westerners in their outdoor 
moments. 

The Little Spitfire—Bronx chorus girl into 
Southampton wife, not without friction. 

Loose Ankles—Strong wisecracks; feeble 














play. 

Lulu Belle—Excitement when a flamboyant 
Negress (Lenore Ulric) waves a red flag 
in the face of a bull-headed lover. 

The Noose—Bootleggers, gunmen, tears. An 
insult to the intelligence of Broadway 
which is justifying itself by succeeding. 

Sex—Sick. 

Sorel, Cecile—With Comedie Francaise Com- 
pany in classical plays. In French. 

The Squall—A Gypsy vampire in a Span- 
ish household causing mild drama. 

This Woman Business—Charming dialogue 
in which the female is established as a 
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HERE 1s no question but that the same mental alertness 


which leads to an interest in German reparation problems leads also to an 


pee in the “something new and better” which advertisements sponsor. This 
a denaaren appearing in Printers’ Ink for December 23, points out to 
advertisers that the TIME reader-group is particularly responsive to their appeal 












jaw unto herself. With a roomful of 


misogynists. 


Two Girls Wanted—“Be good, sweet maid, 


and let who will be clever.” 


We Americans—The melting pot comes to 


a slow boil. 


Yellow—Good, straight melodrama. 


New Plays 


Hangman’s’ House. 
Mack, the dramatist, has two other 


hokum-weighted melodramas cur- 


rently padding his Broadway in- 


come, The Noose and Lily Sue. 


Compared with them, this third, 
from Donn Byrne’s novel, is a 
theatrically diseased mess. The 
story follows the lives of a young 
country gentleman, Dermot Mc- 
Dermot (Walter Abel) and a 
neighboring country gentleman’s 
daughter, Connaught O’Brien 
(Katherine Alexander), both born 
to the grassy slopes ot Ireland, in 
love with their land, their horses, 


their people and each other. She 


is forced to marry a villain who 
shoots her pet race horse after 
good old Bart had won the big 
steeplechase. The race is a child- 
ish, ridiculous, clumsy scene, where- 
in one horse, galloping a mile a 
minute on a treadmill, was easily 
outstripped by the gingerly lope 





The Books You Can’t Get Elsewhere 
May Be Rented For A Nominal Fee! 


Members throughout the United States have 
access to a collection of rare, ecarce, unusual, out- 
of-print and curious books chosen largely by them- 
selves. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, un- 
expurgated translations and exceptional reprints 
may be had through this entirely unique service. 

You may now read without buying, at moderate 
cost, both the quaint old books and the extra- 
ordinary new ones. 


Please state occupation or profession when 
writing for information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J-2 
45 West 45th Street 
New York City. 











Mrs. Hylan was credit- 
ed with: ‘‘You said a 
mouthful, Queen!”’ 


TIME truthfully record- 
ed the fact that she never 


said it. 
(See Coupon on Page 2.) 





Willard 





of another animal who had only to 
thread his way across a stationary 
stage. Later on, the villain com- 
mits suicide, and whatever of the 
audience remains is given explicit 
assurance that Connaught had 
never been a wife to him, had 





DRAMATIST MACK 
The third is a mess 


never even kissed him, except on 
the wedding day which does not 
count. 


. 


The Dybbuk. Last week only 
four plays opened. Two of these 
were The Dybbuk, and were 
ushered in by repertory companies. 

Brought to Manhattan last year 
by the Neighborhood Players 
(TIME, Dec. 28, 1925) this play 
based upon an old Jewish legend 
quickly won fame and riches. The 
“dybbuk” is the spirit of a de- 
parted youth. It takes its strange 
abode in the heart of a Jewess, 
keeping alive in her perturbed 
breast the love she bore the spirit 
when it possessed a body of its 
own. Priestly folk would exorcise 
the disturber in the interests of 
sensible matrimony to a wealthy 
wooer. But with shrieks and 
groans the ghostly lover wages a 
sturdy, though mystical, battle for 
the lady and romance. With this 
material the Neighborhood Players 
present, as they did last year, 
tense, reverent drama, made as 
plausibly realistic as the material 
will permit. 

The Habima Players of Moscow 
offer the same play in Hebrew. 
Their production is notable for its 
frank theatricality. Not the slight- 
est regard is paid to ordinary, 
familiar realities. The players con- 
fess themselves actors of parts, 
paint their faces with unusual pig- 
ments in strange designs, interpret 
their mysterious emotions before 
impressionistic scenery. As artists 
detached from the world on the 
other side of the footlights, they 
breathe unmistakable intensity into 
their roles. Anna Rovina, who 
plays Leah, the body haunted by 
the restless spirit of her dead 

















lover, is heralded as one of the 
world’s greatest actresses. In 
gesture and movement, she speaks 
eloquently to those in the audience 
with whom she cannot communi- 
cate through the medium of lan- 
guage. 


Howdy, King. Having made a mil- 
lion and more by providing the U. S. 
public with a cheerful conglomera- 
tion of the races in Abie’s Irish 
Rose, Producer Anne Nichols now 
tries a mixture of cowboys and kings. 
Herein, a millionaire cowherd of 
Arizona rambles all over Europe 
on the indefinite trail of Helen 
Bond, a member no doubt of the 
Junior League. He appears in 
expensive cafés, twirling his native 
lasso, topped with a wide-brimmed 
sombrero, upholstered in _ furry, 
wild-West leg-clothes, a sight for 
any romantic heifer. Helen’s aunt 
snubs him in her most patrician 
manner until a group of snobles in- 
form him that he is, in reality, the 
long-lost heir to the throne of El- 
dorado. Much against his demo- 
cratic inclinations, he kings it for 
a while over “that Eldorado tribe,” 
mangling the traditions, making love 
to his Helen, and lording it over 
the aunt. In order to marry the 
lady of his heart, it is necessary for 
him to quell a sporadic revolution 
and reconstruct the govern- 
ment into a democracy. For Broad- 
way’s satisfaction, a New York 
pugilist, Larry O’Moore (Frank 
Otto) has been trumped up. When 
he claps a very formal arch-duke 
on the back in the hearty manner 
of Times Square, the audience hee- 
haws. When the cowboy (ably 
done by Minor Watson) begs his 
courtiers not to go into reverse 
as they back out in his presence, 
the audience grunts its delight. 
When ... but the rest is the same. 


BOOKS 


NON-FICTION 
Doctor to Platitudes 


ADVENTURES ON THE BORDERLAND 
oF ETHICS—Richard C. Cabot, M. D. 
—Harper ($2). Professor Cabot 
of Social Ethics at Harvard, as 
sincere a servant as ever stood be- 
fore the Lord and his fellows, some 
years ago gave a thoughtful public 
something to chew on in What Men 
Live By (1914). He now proposes 
the study of Ethics (a word more 
inclusive and less suspect than 
Morals) by toilers in various vine- 
yards—Theology, Medicine, Busi- 
ness, Education, Social Work. 

His suggestion for theological 
seminaries is this: let young gos- 
pelers spend a year learning, as 
young medics learn, in hospitals, 
asylums and almshouses, to prac- 
tice the application of their beliefs 
upon the sick and troubled.* 

For medical schools: courses in 
professional ethics. Besides the 
lessons learned from the silent ex- 


*Some seminaries already require this. 
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amples of fine doctors, let there be 
instruction in the inconsistencies of 
the Hippocratic oath, in the un- 
written laws on fees, contract prac- 
tice, birth control, state medicine, 
abortion, advertising, competition. 

Business is no uncharted field for 
Dr. Cabot. It was he who en- 
couraged Sidney Howard (now 
playwright) to work up and write 
The Labor Spy; he who helped in- 
stitute the case system at Dean 
Donham’s Harvard School of Busi- 
ness Administration. He recom- 
mends: enforcement of industrial 
codes by voluntary arbitration 
boards, the codes to embody ‘the 
“maximum ethics” of Christianity. 


In education Dr. Cabot has the 
experience of his wife, Ella Lyman 
Cabot, to draw upon as well as his 
own. He thinks Ethics can be 
taught as well as “taught about.” 
He regards new instruction in 
morality at South Dakota schools 
as “a fine beginning.” He de- 
scribes Boston’s efforts, which in- 
clude Bible reading, singing of 
hymns and patriotic songs, scout 
groups, badges and slogans—and 
believes in them all. His prime 
recommendation, however, is short 
daily periods for discussing Ethics 
by the case system. He bravely 
admits that he cannot hold with 
“the pedagogic fashion of our time 
: against the attempt to in- 
fluence anybody in any direction.” 

In short he believes, as his final 
paper on Ethics for social workers 
shows, in human amelioration un- 
der prevailing political, social and 
economic systems. He is one whose 
greatest pleasure, short of playing 
in a stringed quartet, lies in dis- 
covering, exhibiting and nourishing 
warm flesh on the grey bones of 
platitudes. 


Prodigious Chit 


THE SINGING Crow—Nathalia 
Crane—A. & C. Boni ($2). A 
dreadful eventuality has not yet 
come to pass—the growing up of 
Miss Nathalia Crane. Her songs 
are still those of a little Brooklyn 
girl for whom hydrants must be 
gnomes and subway trains coffin 
worms. Nor has anyone yet dis- 
mally and satisfactorily explained 
the marvelous process by which a 
slender chit—she is only 13 now— 
became possessed of the divine af- 
flatus, plus a vocabulary that would 
give nightmares to a lexicographer. 

The title poem of her new vol- 
ume is a _ narrative, in couplets 
of prodigious tune and cacophony, 
of a crow whose beak was _ shot 
away by an Indian arrow. So 
marvelously could he then sing that 
universal applause shook the marsh- 
lands. 

The scrub oaks roared, the cattails clicked, 
The bumble-bees lay down and kicked. 

A council of crows sat to hear 
the amazing music and departed 
mystified, all but a nunlike raven, 
who found the beakless Caruso and 
adored him. 

They drew together, two in jet, 

A destiny in silhouette— 

and planned their future life, in- 
cluding nests, eggs— 

And midget ravens with requests. 


Newspaper. headlines, ferry-boat 





THE CREAM .... 


G There is no room in TIME for the second-rate, the incon- 


sequential. The following new books are advertised here by 
their publishers only at the express invitation of TIME’s 
Book Editor. Not all the good books are here advertised; 
but all the books here advertised are good. 

q They are books selected from extensive lists as being of 
outstanding merit and interest for TIME-readers. Laudatory 
“blurbs” are purposely omitted, being unnecessary. Each 
book’s mere presence in the list testifies to its excellence; 
each book admitted has been, or will be, descriptively re- 


ported in TIME text. 


Reading these books you will partake of the cream of this 


season’s literature. 
Science, History, Philosophy 


THE FACE OF SILENCE—Dhan 
Gopal Mukerji*— Dutton ($2). 
Legends of a Calcutta convent, by 
a westernized Hindu. 

THE PANCHATANTRA—Translated 
by Arthur W. Ryder—University 
of Chicago Press ($4). Wisdom 
from east of Aesop. 

TRAVELS IN ARABIA. DESERTA— 
Charles M. Doughty—Boni & Live- 
right ($10). A whole civilization 
thoroughly experienced. 

ALCOHOL AND LONGEVITY—Ray- 
mond Pearl—Knopf ($3.50). What 
drinking did and did not to Balti- 
more workingmen. 

THE OUTLOOK FOR AMERICAN 
PrRosE—Joseph Warren Beach— 
University of Chicago Press 
($2.50). A critical barometer in 
literary storm centres. 

MISSISSIPPI STEAMBOATIN’—Her- 
bert and Edward Quick—Holt ($3). 
Vivid history of a colorful epoch. 

THE NATURE OF THE WORLD AND 
OF MAN—by 16 members of the 
Faculty of the University of Chi- 
cago—University of Chicago Press 
($4). For a knowledgeable con- 
cept of the cosmos. 

THE NEW NATURAL HISTORY — 
Prof. J. Arthur Thompson—Put- 
nam ($6 a vol.). Aims at scien- 
tific security, popular terms. 

THE GANG—Frederic M. Thrash- 
er—University of Chicago Press 
($3). A six-years’, first-hand study 
of 1,313 crime clubs. 


Fiction 


TIDES—Julian Street—Doubleday, 
Page ($2). Chicago, from swamp 
to swank; with lavish color. 

HARMER JOHN—Hugh Walpole— 
Doran ($2). A Messianic masseur 
in an English cathedral town. 

WEDLOCK — Jacob Wasserman — 
Boni Liveright ($2.50). The col- 
lapse of marriage in a chaotic age. 

BELLARION, THE FORTUNATE — 
Rafael Sabatini—Houghton Mifflin 
($2.50). Mediaeval scholar into 
Renaissance warrior. 

SUMMER STORM—Frank Swinner- 
ton—Doran ($2). Of love and 
jealousy, between typists. 

CusTODY CHILDREN — Everett 
Young—Holt ($2.50).  Battledore 
and shuttlecock with the daughter 
of divorcees. 





DHAN GoPpAL MuKERJI* 


THE FIDDLER IN BARLY—Robert 
Nathan—McBride ($2). A_philo- 
sophical fiddler does a _widow’s 
chores. 

CALEB PEASLEE—Frank K. Rich 
—Altemus ($2). Humor under the 
elms. 

THE HARD-BOILED VIRGIN — 
Frances Newman—Boni & Live- 
right ($2.50). A _ sophisticated 
Southern aristocrat learns about 
herself. 

DEBITS AND CREDITS—Rudyard 
Kipling — Doubleday, Page ($2). 
Kipling after a rest; he knocks 
America in song and story. 

AN OLD MAN’s  FOoLLy — Floyd 
Dell—Doran ($2). Broken age leads 
blind youth. 

INTRODUCTION TO SALLY—“Eliza- 
beth” — Doubleday, Page ($2.50). 
Devastation by pure beauty; in the 
comic strain. 

THE SUN IN SPLENDOR—Thomas 
Burke—Doran ($2.50). London’s 
slum man on his longest flight. 

WHITE FALCON—Harold Lamb— 
McBride ($2). Real Cossacks say 
these ride and roar properly. 

ANGEL—Du Bose Heyward—Do- 
ran ($2). Southern hill girl. 


Verse, Humor 


East WIND — Amy Lowell — 
Houghton Mifflin ($2.25). Her sec- 
ond posthumous volume; narrative 
poems of New England. 

WINNIE-THE-PooH—A. A. Milne 
—Dutton ($2). Christopher Robin 
thought it was a boy, but it wasn’t. 

THE YOUNGER MARRIED SET— 
George S. Chappell—Houghton Mif- 
flin ($1.75). In Suburbia; illus- 
trated by Gluyas Williams. 


Biography 


I Have THIS TO Say—Violet 
Hunt—Bonit & Liveright ($3.50). 
Henry James’s “purple patch” ex- 
plains why she thought she was 
married to Ford Madox Hueffer. 


A VICTORIAN AMERICAN: HENRY 
WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW—Herbert 
Gorman—Doran ($5). Now it can 
be told. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON: THE IMAGE 
AND THE MAN—W. E. Woodward— 
Boni & Liveright ($4). A famed 
parent helped down from the cherry 
tree. 


*Author of Cast and Uutcast and My Brother’s Face. Krom 
Calcutta, among disciples of Rama Krishna, he has now gathered 
folk-lore about the last great teacher of that name; a 19th Cen- 


tury incarnation of Vishnu. 


Author Mukerji’s middle name, 


“Gopal,” is sectarian; it means “‘cowherd,” commemorating the 


original Krishna’s foster-father. 


@ Should booksellers fail, the facilities of TIME’s book department are at its 
readers’ disposal to enlarge upon or order the above, or any other, books. Inclose 
cash or a check to the Book Editor, TIME the Newsmagazine, Penton Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, making plain to whom you wish your purchases sent. 











rides, a visit to her photographer’s 
studio, the radio craze, furnish 
young Miss Crane with themes for 
her quaint, circumloquacious cad- 
enzas. She puts pinions on tor- 
toises and sapphires in the eyes of 
moles. She writes a “Ballad of 
Valley Forge,” and a fine ballad 
it is, to the tune of “The Eagles 
They Fly High in Mobile, in Mo- 
bile” (or “Drink Her Down’). 
And sometimes she contemplates 
the purely inane, just for fun— 
The ritual and the microtome 

Went down to the primal pit; 

They sat on the edge and gobbled there 
Over the pristine It. 


Teasdale 


DARK OF THE MooN—Sara Teas- 
dale—Macmillan ($1.50). The sea, 
it is said, is the great civilizer. 
Sara Teasdale (Mrs. Ernst B. Fil- 
singer) of St. Louis, Mo., has 
walked and lain long beside it, 
learning over and over the sea’s 
“immemorial yearning” until it has 
become her own. Rest from rest- 
less beauty is her desire. Her best 
poems are fragile meshes of silence 
and loneliness, written on beaches, 
cliffs and sea-hills, at the day’s 
rare moments and the year’s empty 


seasons. Then, she says, : 
I ghall gather myself into myself again. 


FICTION 
Complicated Camelot 


The Story* is much the same 
Camelotian idyll as that told by 
Seribe Malory and Poet Tennyson, 
except that relations and motives 
are made infinitely clearer and the 
characters might be leisure-class 
folk of our own time and place, in- 
vested with more than the usual 
emotional intensity, ready wit, nice 
manners and good intentions. 

Toward the end Sir Lancelot 
says, “. . . though Galahad is un- 
usual, I doubt if he will ever be- 
come typical,” which might be as 
aptly said of many a strapping 
young idealist now studying so- 
ciology at Columbia or Stanford in- 
stead of chivalry at Camelot. 

Lancelot is speaking of his only 
begotten son, a natural one who 
was more or less forced upon him 
by the first Elaine. There was 
never a fonder father nor a 
prouder, nor ever one more vexed 
by his offspring’s. priggishness. For 
when Galahad left Camelot to seek 
(as legend soon had it) “the holiest 
thing in the world,” and hence the 
Grail, it was not so much, the 
quest that lured him as the neces- 
sity for a quest that drove him. 
He had just learned of his irreg- 
ular birth and, to cap that, of his 
father’s guilty love with Guinevere 
—with Guinevere, embodiment of 
all perfections, inculcatrix of his 
brightest ideals, his spiritual 
mother and above all, King Ar- 
thur’s wife! Galahad rode off, 
snorting, but not without a lecture 
from Arthur himself upon the pre- 


Erskine—Bobbs Merrill 






































*GaLAHAD—John 
($2.50). 












































JOHN ERSKINE 


His strength is as the strength of 
ten because he exercises... 


sumptuous folly of children judg- 
ing their parents. 

Galahad not only vexed Lance- 
lot but naturally embarrassed him 
greatly in the early days, before 
Guinevere’s first blind jealousy 
abated. She would not listen to 
Lancelot’s story, honest as the day, 
of how on his very first visit to 
King Pelles, that old stickler’s bold- 
spirited daughter had offered her- 
self to him as wife or mistress, 
she cared not which, in frank pas- 
sion for his sombre scars, grace 
and fortitude; how upon his next 
visit, when he went reluctantly at 
his liege’s bidding to complain of 
dusty hay which had given Ar- 
thur’s horse the heaves, Elaine 
had tricked him into her chamber 
by an ambiguous message and 
there made a plea, and a display, 
of such pitiable devotion that no 
generous man, whatever his integ- 
rity, could have denied her. Nor 
was it remarkable that Guinevere 


stayed skeptical, with reports of 
the lusty brat’s [Galahad’s] ac- 
tivities constantly reaching the 


court. She dismissed Lancelot, who 
thereupon went mad, and she never 
bade him return until her life was 
at stake before the perfectly ac- 


curate charges of jealous and 
mighty Sir Meliagrance. 
The interim was Elaine’s one 


happy season. When Lancelot was 
found in the forest and brought, 
bound, into young Galahad’s new 
blood-hound kennels, she nursed 
the grizzled giant back to sanity. 
Galahad, who grew to rival his 
father at arms, kept him at her 
castle for several years of half- 
happiness, though Lancelot never 
ceased to love Guinevere. This 
Elaine, honest, fearless, beautiful, 
has caught her author’s sympathies 
in the net of her dark hair (though 
she wore it cut short) and is the 
tale’s real heroine, dead of loneli- 
ness (but not repining) at the end. 

Guinevere and Arthur leave us 








more or less hand in hand, she 
feeling that, of the three men 
whom she tried to improve—Ar- 
thur, who cheerfully side-stepped; 
Lancelot, who fought and _ loved 
nobly but then fell; Galahad who 
rode away in righteousness—the 
last was her masterpiece. Lancelot 
finished his days in a monastery, 
more bluntly honest than ever and 
utterly perplexed by the last trag- 
edy his honesty precipitated, the 
suicide of the “lily maid” of Asto- 
lat, the second Elaine, whose pro- 
posal, made in tenderest neurotic 
innocence, so astonishingly echoed 
her unhappy namesake’s. 

The Author is that college pro- 
fessor who last year, with The 
Private Life of Helen of Troy, 
amazed people by demonstrating 
that a scholar, musician, poet and 
dramatist can also be a novelist- 
of-manners in the richest veins of 
language, wit, philosophy. Galahad, 
as superbly and warmly humanistic 
as its predecessor, proves that the 
latter was no mere tour de force 
nor a long-polished secret gem, but 
an inspired creation the like of 
which may be expected yet again. 

The subtitle of Galahad is a very 
fair sample of Erskine’ wit: 
“Enough of his life to explain his 
reputation.” The strength of the 
irony is as the strength of ten 
because Author Erskine exercises 
restraint, discretion, grace instead 
of horse-play. 

Member of the English faculty 
at Columbia University, facile, dig- 
nified, popular, 47, married (1910), 
Author Erskine’s most recent pub- 
lic act of moment was reading a 
memorial poem at the Phi Beta 
Kappa sesquicentennial last month 
(TIME, Dec. 6). 


Poetic Scenario 


ANGEL—Du Bose Heyward— 
Doran ($2). Liquor, religion and 
love all come hard in the Great 
Smokies. Poet Heyward, who sum- 
mers there, has tried a distillation 
of these three, achieving a glorious 
color but not much kick. Angel 
Thornley, the hill-billy preacher’s 
girl, bathes at misty dawn beneath 
a rainbowed waterfall. Her father 
sets the sheriff on her lover, Buck 
Merritt, moonshiner, and marries 
her off to a mountaineer to make 
her an honest woman. After sev- 
eral years of cussing and slam- 
ming the door of their shack, the 
mountaineer blows himself up 
working on a road gang. Buck 
Merritt gets his pardon just then 
and comes back for Angel and 
Little Buck. The primitive feel- 
ings of mountain people are con- 


scientiously concentrated, but 
drama is not felt, as it was in 
Poet Heyward’s other story, 
Porgy (1925), about a_ purple- 


black beggar of Charleston. He 
has let the beauty of his new locale 
run away with him. What he 
should have written was an idyl. 
What he has written is a poetic 
scenario. 

Tue Penton Press Co,, CLEVELAND 
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What’s Wrong With 
Shorthand 


Secretaries say: — 


“He talks so fast I'll be get: 
ing writer's cramp soon. 
“Those awful waits while he 

chats over the ’phone.”” 


| “I'm sure he said that, 
ut. 


“No one alee can read my 


- eat 


conference.” 
“Yes, Idomindstayinglate.” 
“Coldnotesaremaddening.” 


That’s enough! I’llshow him 


notes. 
= ‘Hours wasted while he’sin 
| this trial offer right now. 


Peters, of Burch & Peters, “‘now uses The Dictaphone.” through in a single day. From first to last, every step 
PIONEER in the modern means of delegating re- _is put “down on paper—via The Dictaphone. Each case 
sponsibility without surrendering it! That describes has its complete history on file. No forgetting or mis- 

Edward F. Peters, sole member of Burch & Peters, Cin- —_ understanding. No time-wasting conferences. 

cinnati’s largest law firm. What is that modern means? That’s how Mr. Peters gets things done. His office is 

In the words of Mr. Peters himself: a modern organization. He works through others. He dele- 


‘We were pioneers here in Cincinnati in the use of — gates. And the result he achieves would be impossible 
The Dictaphone. Today my own work is altogether without The Dictaphone. 
executive; and I cannot conceive how I could get along And Mrs. Jeanne Hadley, private secretary to Mr. 
without The Dictaphone at my elbow.” Peters, owes as much to The Dicta- 

That’s it—always at his elbow! Al- 
ways ready to transmit facts and as- 
signments to his associates. And al- 
ways at their elbow—for them to re- 
port back by the same route. Delays 
and misunderstandings avoided. A 
written record of every transaction. 
The modern means of delegating re- 
sponsibility—The Dictaphone! 

When a new case comes into the of- 
fice, Mr. Peters turns to The Dictaphone 
onhis desk and assigns that case to one 


cation 658 


TR COMET SIT 


le 


He is organized— in the modern way 


“Every lawyer, and every clerk, in our offices,” says Mr. _ liminary report. Often as many as a dozen reports sift 


eye * ri 
and double your ability to get things done World-wide organization—London, Paris, Brussels, Sydney, Shanghai, et 







Edward F. Peters 


sole member of the firm 
of Burch and Peters, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, finds that 
The Dictaphone enables 
him to keep work moving 
smoothly through his 
large law office. 




















What’s Wrong With 
Shorthand 


Executives say: — 






“Tm forced to cut dictation 
short.” 
“Tfl could only dictate ie 
it’s fresh in my min 
“She can’t help me with 
other things.” 

“If she could only take it as 
fast as I think.” 

““Pshaw! she’s gone. I’ llhave 
to wait till tomorrow. 
“T had all this clear in my 
mind last night.”’ 















That’s enough! I’ll send in 
the coupon below on general 
principles. 

























Read why this lawyer threw shorthand out of court— 
then turn to our coupon offer 


phone as does her employer. Independ- 
ent of interruptions, she now utilizes 
her time to such advantage that she 
is of greater value to her employer, 
assisting him in the intricate work y, 
of the Corporation Depart- 7 
ment, 

What The Dictaphone has ff Mail 
done in Mr. Peters ofice 4 With 
it will do just as well 


in yours Your 
I J e 
) 7 


Letterhead 





There’s the coupon 


: : a Mrs. Jeanne Hadley - : 
of his lawyers in writing. Shortly after- ieee seis ee waiting for your 7 Dictaphone Sales 
ward, back comes the law yer's pre- she sank not keep up with her many im- action. 7 Corp., 154 Nassau St., 
por tant dutie °S if cons stantly interrupte -d to i New York City 
take down shorthand notes. P 
7 C) I want to read what leading ex- 


ay f ; A f co UV 7 ecutives or secretaries say about in- 
rs creasing their ability with The Dicta- 


phone. Mail me FREE copy of your book- 


T. v2 “What's Wrong with Shorthand?” 
H EE ml | i : at PAUN = / lama Secretary ExecutiveO (Check One) 
1 Please notify your nearest office to let me try the 





REG.US PAT, OFF. Pd al (2 Model 10 without obligation. 
3 


For Canadian inquiries address Dictaphone Sales Corp., Ltd., 





33 Melinda Street, Toronto, Canada. 





THERE IS A FIRE 


FOR EVERY MINUTE 
DAY OR NIGHT 


TS a one sided gamble! Against you are arrayed the destructive 

forces of fire—if fire wins, you lose heavily—possibly your entire 

business—your future. On your side are only the protective forces 
you have provided. You may appear to be winning. -Fire may not 
yet have come to you. But noone knows how long you will remain a 
winner, for one fire loss may wipe out all your gains. There is a fire, 
you know, for every minute day or night—somewhere—some place 

destroying somebody's hard-earned gains—ruining the lives of 
many. 

The nerve centers of your business—its very vitals—are your 
records. Protect them and you can collect your insurance—resume 
business the next day—weather the disaster with little or no loss. But 
they must be adequately protected! You cannot afford to take chances 
against fire. The cards are stacked against you! If fire wins—you lose! 
Don't take a chance—call the Safe-Cabinet Man—let him tell you of 
the only real protection for your records—there is no obligation. 

Rand Kardex Service 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


General Offices: 


Tonawanda, N. Y. 


SAFE @&CABINET | 








